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LESSED - BE - THOU - O- LORD OF - HOSTS- WHO - HAST « GIVEN 
B + US - RETURN - OF - PEACE - AND - QUIETNESS — THINE - IS - THE 
POWER : AND: BY - THY - MIGHT - ALONE - THE - NATIONS - OF - THE 
EARTH - ARE - UPLIFTED - OR - CAST - DOWN— BY - THEE - OUR 
FLEETS - HAVE - TRIUMPHED - AND- OUR- ARMIES - MARCHED - TO 
VICTORY — THY - CARE - HAS- BEEN - OVER - THEM - TO - SUSTAIN 
AND - SPARE - AND - THOU - HAST - KEPT - OUR « SHORES - FROM - THE 
COMING - OF - THE - FOE—WE - PRAISE - THEE - FOR - THE - HOPE - OF 
QUIETNESS - UNVEXED - BY - ANY - THOUGHT - OF - FEAR - AND - FOR 
AN - END- OF - STRIFE— TEACH - US- TO USE - OUR - VICTORY - FOR 
AN - ENDURING - RIGHTEOUSNESS — DIRECT - OUR - HEARTS - THAT 
IN - PEACE - OR - WAR - WE- MAY - EVER- BE - INSTRUMENTS - OF 
THY - RIGHTEOUS - PURPOSE - OF - JUDGMENT - IF - IT - PLEASE - THEE 
BUT - OF - HELP - AND - BLESSING - ALSO - NOT - IN - BITTERNESS 
TOWARD - ANY - FOE - NOT - WITH - DELIGHT - IN - WOUNDS - AND 
DEATH - BUT - ASKING - GRACE - AS - THOU « HAST - TAUGHT - US 
FOR - OUR - ENEMIES - AS - FOR - OURSELVES — GUIDE - THOU - THE 
THOUGHTS -« OF - THOSE - WHO - PLAN - THE - TERMS - OF - PEACE 
AND - THOSE - WHO - RULE — BLESS - ESPECIALLY - OUR - PRESIDENT 
THE - SECRETARY - OF - STATE - AND - ALL - WHO - WORK - WITH 
THEM - IN - THIS - HIGH - MINISTRY—WHATEVER - BURDENS - THOU 
SHALT - LAY - UPON - US: FOR - THE - HELP - AND- GOVERNMENT - OF 
ALIEN - PEOPLES -TEACH- US- TO. BEAR - THEM AS. THY: CHILDREN 
SHOULD - IN- LOVE. AND- DUTY FEARING - NO - MAN - UPON - EARTH 
BUT - SEEKING - TRUTH - AND - RIGHTEOUSNESS . AND - PEACE—AND 
TO - THEE, O - GOD- MOST. HIGH FATHER AND- LORD- OF - ALL 
THE - SONS - OF - MEN - BE - PRAISE - THROUGH - JESUS « CHRIST - THE 
PRINCE - OF - PEACE —AMEN 
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Industrial Education for Cuban 
Negroes 

One-half of the population of Cuba is com- 
posed of mulattoes or Negroes. All who have 
visited Cuba agree that they need, to put them 
on their feet, the strength that they can get by 
thorough intellectual, religious and industrial 
training, such as is given at Hampton and 
Tuskegee. Inthe present depleted condition 
of the island industrial education for the 


young men and women is a matter of the first | 
It will do for them what it is | 


importance. 
doing for our people in the South. 


If the funds can be secured it is the plan of | 


the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 


at Tuskegee, Ala. to bring a number of the | 
most promising Negro young men and women | 


to this institution to receive training that they 


may return to Cuba and start in the interest | 


of the people industrial training on the island. 


Tuskegee is so near Cuba that it is conven- 


iently located for this work. 


It will cost for the traveling expenses and Advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. | 


education of each one of these Cuban students 
$150 for a year’s education. 








SoME KNow THEM, 


White Mountains famous and popular as a region 
for summer tourists, 


places can boast of so many scenic features. 
is the White Horse Ledge for you to discern, while 


many singular natural characteristics, like Diana’s | 


Baths, Artists’ Falls, Cathedral and Enchanted 
Woods, ought to be visited. Intervale is a most 


charming locality, and its landscape views delight | 


every visitor. In Jackson one is at once satisfied, 
for there is no end to the rambles that can be made 
to Glen Ellis, Carter’s Notch, or to any one of a 
score of mountains that are close at hand. Over at 
Fabyans and at Mt. Pleasant one finds many inter- 
esting places to visit. There is the ride to and 
through the Crawford Notch and the trip up Mt. 
Washington to the summit of Mt. Washington, 
where over 6,000 feet above the sea level one has 
an unobstructed view covering many miles in every 
direction. In the vicinity of Bethlehem there is an 
atmosphere so clear and pure that hay fever suffer- 
ers find immediate relief, but all who visit Bethle- 
hem are by no means invalids, for there is a most 
remarkable assemblage of pleasure seekers to be 
found there each season. It is a gem location and 
pretty landscapes are everywhere. 

Littleton is in the very heart of the White Moun- 
tains, and it is needless to say that its superb 
scenic surroundings are unparalleled. Likewise is 
Sugar Hill a popular outing resort. Its situation, 
nearly 2,000 feet above the sea level, gives it a 
most expansive outlook, and the mountains of Ver- 
mont and Canada are plainly visible, while not far 
away are the mountains known as Twin, Star King, 
Cannon, Dixville, the Presidential Range and a 
dozen others. Below in the valley is Franconia, 
and not a great way off is the Franconia Notch, 
which travelers say is the most beautiful mountain 
pass in the country, a region of extraordinary 
beauty. It is here that the famous “Old Man of 
the Mountain” holds forth. Then there is in this 
same region several very uncommon yet interest- 
ing nature wonders, like the Flume, the pool, the 
basin and Echo Lake. At Jefferson, at Dixville, at 
Whitefield, at North Woodstock and at half a hun- 
dred fully as noted resorts the tourist can find 
much to interest and entertain him, while no re- 
gion in the country has such finely appointed hotels 
as the White Mountains of New Hampshire. The 
whole region is traversed by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, and its Mountain Book, which is issued 
by the general passenger department at Boston, 
describes in an entertaining manner every inch of 
the White Mountains. Send a two-cent stamp for 
it. 


THE future is uncertain, but if you keep your 
blood pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla you may be 
sure of good health. 


No summer school has been such a success as 
that located at beautiful Lake Chautauqua. If you 
contemplate visiting it, remember the Fitchburg 
Railroad is the line to use. 





BUT THis Is FOR THOSE | 
Wuo Do Not.—Marvelous scenery, exhilarating | 
air and delightful surroundings have made the | 
| room at 9.30 A 
Every part and parcel of the | 
mountains are gorgeously arrayed in surroundings | 
beautiful to behold, and so numerous are the resorts | 
that only brief allusions of them can be made. For | 
a full half-century the vicinity of North Conway has 

been an abiding place for summer tourists, and few | 
There | 
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Educational 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 











THEOLOGICAL 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Opens Sept 28, 1898. H. M. SCOTT, Secretary. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Hav Ct. Term opens Sept. 
catalogues or "Iatormation address Prof. 
Stevens. 


29. 
George B. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 





| nish the 


| bac 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


an of the to parents seeking a good schoo) considera- 
the following points in its methods: 
ts special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and eneweion; 
abundant ues - variely and well cooked ; earl y an 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; ‘bowling alley and swimming bath; no regu- 





2d, 
Boston 


lar or foreknown examinations, etc. 


Its one oe planned course of study. 
ty both necessitates and helps to fur- 


roxim 
teachers, including many specialists; 


est of 


| with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 


| eight or ten electives. 


Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work: 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies requi-ed, and two to be chosen from a list of 
One preparatory year. Specia) 


| students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
| ates of high schools. 


For | 


omelike air and characte 
overnment; limited number (many 


3a. Its 
Training in self- 


| declined every fall for lack of room) ; ; personal ov ersight 
| in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; com ’orts 


not stinted, 
4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 
antes school in scientific of Cooking, Milli- 
Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 


Sanitation, Swimming. 


64th year opens Sept. 21. Strong Courses with Special | 


Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 





NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


7oo Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 28, 1898. 
The Faculty — meet new students n the president’s 


Rooms will be ‘Srawe at 2 Pp. 

The opening address by ioe. 
BROWN will be en in the Adams Chapel, 
day, Sept. 29,at4pr.m. E. M. KINGSLEY, Secretary. 


WILLIAM ADAMS 








MAINE 


University of Maine 


SCHOOL OF LAW, ounger, Me. Opens 
Oct. 5, 1898. Tuition $60. Total expenses in- 





Thurs- | 


| are ESasetty trying 





cluding board, $230. For circulars address | 


President A. W. HARRIS. 


Saint Catharine’s| 
Hall. 


Augusta, Maine. 
The Diocesan School 
Jor Girds. | 
The 26th year be- 
gins 21. 
Thoroughly new and || 
modern appoint-| 
ments. Pleasant cli- || 
General, college preparatory, and musical || 
Prices moderate. Address 
The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 





| 
{| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


September 


| courses. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
ear begins Sept. 14 ieee. Psd Schol- 
arships awarded to students o tanding. Six 
important build added Yk. oo For Cata- 
logue and illustra’ Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY. 

New ene. Enlarged facilities. bm mage sur- 
roundin, our years’ courses of 8 ‘wit The De- 
partments of Oratory and Physical Cature. just 
a pe Young men and women fitted for our 
best coll Students of limited means received 
on the * g 00 year lan.’’ Fall term begins Sept. 14, 
1898. Send for Catalogue. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal 

Rev. F. E. CLARK, President Board of Trustees. 








VERMONT 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. : 
Classical and Liberal Courses. Thorough training in 
ractical education. Deserv- 
ing students may receive free room rent in the 
Pt epeen ry BAL For cotphogaee and informa- 
tion apply to D. Y. Comstock, M. A., Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
136th year s ns oe ya od 14, 1898. Thorough 
re aration for Harvard, Y ¢ and Massach orough 
ane win dd of (ana, ts ot a given to 
the s' vidual instruction, $500. 

Y of HORNE, AY 


PERLE 
Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 








00. For illustrated 


egular onpence for school year, a 
‘ongregationulis() 


catalogue, a dress (mentioning 
C. C, BRAGDON, Principal, 
AUBURNDALE (ten miles from Boston). 
Jennie June says: “It is the bri em. most jhome- 
it. nee vo easive boars school I ever aw.’ 
Mary ord , of Boston said: “. velieve you 
i "educate and not veneer young 
women for life's duties.” 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETI1Y. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and Scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and Optional. Year begins 
Sept. 14, 1898. Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Prin., Brad- 


ford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Mor ESLEY. 
CHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ellesle Tee unsurpassed for 
pine mt gow Instruction in- 
and thorough. Fits 

for College. Epwanp’ aoecerine BENNER. 





~ 
MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Entrance Examinations September 6 and 7. For cir- 


| culars address 


Mr. HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


THE BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL 
of Household Arts, established by the late Mrs. Mary 
Hemmenway, will reopen under the management of this 
school, Sept. 6, 18! 





MASSACHUSETTS, CONWAY. 


HILL-VIEW, A Home Schoo! for Girls. 


College Preparatory or Special Studies. Excellent 
sppecveniy for Piano Instruction with Virgil Clavier 

xpenses very moderate d your eens 
Sept. 15. Address Mrs. E. C. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and Dispensary. 19th 7” 
opens der. 20. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., 
Dean 7 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. Send fot 
Catalogue. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORIIAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular and special courses 
for the preparation of teachers. Entrance examina 
tion Sept. 6 and 7, ere For cifculars auciress 
LBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON, 
MONSON ACADEMY, 

Mo m, Mass. Both Sexes. Prepares for college 
and ‘scientific school. 95th year begins Sept. 6. For 


information address 
ARTHUR N. BURKE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
Young Ladies, 


ABBOT ACADEMY °°" “xnasver“ais. 


The Fall Term opens Thursday, September 15. 
Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. An _ Engl French and 
| sine Home and Da Schoo! my ‘Girls. College 
aratory, Intermediate, poo, Literary, 
Music and Special courses. , lent gymnasiuin. 
Send for Illustrated Mani 











MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


64th year begins Sept. 14, 98. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, ¢x- 
tensive grounds. Christian home influences. 28 miles 
from Boston. For circular and views address the 





Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. 1 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. "Steen 





pr 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 
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Educational 
RHODE ISLAND 
RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narraganse 
Cottages. Electric light. El 
Endowed. Twelve courses. pt. 13. [lus 
catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 











RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. | 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home, Students from 
18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. 

Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 








5 CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 
College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and the 
Languages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 








CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY. 
Home School for Boys, Fairfield, Ct., 50 miles from 
\. Y. Prepares for 
mental and physical training. Ideal] 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Principal, 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


For 
Academy and Home 10'8%y.. 
Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Un- 
surpassed healthfulness. References. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Ct. An endowed school devoted ex- 
clusively to prep 4 01 llege, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard 
The next year eae Sort 14, 1898. 

EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 








CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 


Certificate admits to best colleges. Fine elective 
courses. 
Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin., ** Hillside,” Norwalk, Ct. 








_ NEW YORK 
New YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For GIRLS. 
230 year begins Sept. 21. Certificate admits to leading 

Colleces. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, 

tures 


New YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 








| 


| 


t new dining hall 


27th year. Primary, Academic, and | 
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Superior library, laboratory, delightful home. | 


CANANDAIGUA, N.Y. | 


SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal. | 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


\cademic and College Pragenmony Courses, Circular 
gives full particulars. SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








__ NEW JERSEY 


New JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


Nfentclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

A thorough and earnest school, with ample equipment 
and favorable situation. Modern methods of instruction, 
smal classes, vigorous athletic life, and genuine home 
life keep the mental, moral, and physical tone high. 
{ for catalogue. 

JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
LIEUT. B,C. WELSH, U.S.A , Commandant. 





Ser 








VIBGINIA 





\ IRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Leiters, Selence, Law, Medicine, Engineering. Good 
Winter climate. New buildings just completed at a 
Cost of nearly half a million dollars. 

Address P. B. BARRINGER, Chairman. 








MISSOURI 
MISSOURI, SPRINGFIELD. 


ort 
DRURY COLLEGE 
Oilers thorough instruction, high moral tonic, a 
lealthful climate, at moderate expense. Twenty- 
sixth year begins Sept. 15, 1898. 
W. C. CALLAND, Secretary. 











OHIO 





ONLO, MARIETTA, 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 
Marietta, Ohio. High Standards. Four Courses. 
Both Sexes. Fall term $ Sept. 13. Catalogue 
‘ree. J. H, CHAMBERLIN, Dean. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents 
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Published every Thursday, at 14 Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOE §3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOER, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

Irv PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.60 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


Reogipts for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of ae By Pe subscriber’s oeree, ~, 
u) > special recel wan 
Pp should be sant with remittance. ’ 
DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our su’ 





agate line each in- 
14 lines to the inch, 11 ches to the celumn, 


amount of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 





WwW. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Educational 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. r 
ahTPERY SAN foe 
eater, Pa. 
Sith Year begins a! “4 


“4 Military School of 
order.” —U. 8.War Dept, 














PENNSYLVANIA, EASTON. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


A Christian College under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin 
and General Scientific, Civil, Electrical and Mining 
Engineering and Chemical Courses, 

For Catalogues, etc., address The Registrar. 








Harvest Chimes. 4,755.42": 

* nal Sefvice for 

Church and Sunday Schools, with three Patriotic Num- 

bers added. Highly interesting all through. 50 cts. per 

doz.; 84.00 per hundred. Send 5 cts. for specimen copy. 
ASA HULL, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
Sacred Songs No. by ..------eceeeeeeeees #25 per 100 


Church Hymns and Cospe! Songs, 25 per 100 
Royal Hymnal, for Sunday Schools, 30 per 100 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. “tr. "omre.co* 
*e AND CHICAGO. 


The 
** Harris ”’ 








This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggestin sys- 
tematic methods of F ving. 
It was first published as an 
article in Congregation- 
alist and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “ True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 


Method of 
Giving $200" 88 coptes, x00 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalisi, Boston. 








Religious Notices 
Religi a lesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College shoull be sent_to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the Presi ent, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and papers of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and Its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres., C. E. Kelsey, Treas., J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 

WITHIN REACH OF EVERY CHURCH. All the advan- 
tages of the Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass., 
in Bible Study, Child Study, Principles of Religious 
Neg ow Sociology, and Missions in a Special Course of 
Ten Weeks, wagmamng Sees. 14th. Board and room and 
tuition $45. 500 churches from Maine to California 
should be represented. Scores of educators, pastors and 
business men have said: “ We unreservedly indorse the 
presse aim of the Bible Normal Uollege. We believe 

hat in trying to work out the problems relating to the 

educational side of religious work the institution is 
pioneering an idea of supreme importance to a world- 
wide Christian civilization.” J. L. Dixon, Pres. Bible 
Normal College, Springfield, Mass. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; pr tes temp 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
life Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 


e Boat. 
Yontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to made airect to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev, W. ©. STITT Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 











Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Afty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Matron. Wanted, by a woman of ability and refine- 
ment, a position as matron in boarding school. Address 
B. W. F., Box 134, Northampton, Mass. 


Governess. Wanted, a governess to go south from 
Oct. 1. until June 1, to have charge of studies of a girl of 
thirteen and a boy of eleven. Address, with references, 
Lock Box 18, Falmouth Heights, Mass. 


Matron. A lady, who has had ample experience in 
the care of a large household, in the purchase of suppltes 
and in keeping accounts, would like a position as matron 
or as secretary in a school. Address ©. W. S., 207 East 
Grant Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Companion. Lady desires position as companion, 
or would teach young children. Musical, useful, cultl- 
vated; good references. Address Miss M., P.O. Box $1, 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


Matron. Wanted, a position as superintendent or 
matron in an institution or rescue home, by an intelli- 
ent, capable Christian woman. experience. 
tisfactory testimonials. or further particulars 
address Miss L. 8. Stevens, 40 Berkeley Street, Boston. 
Mass. 








Financial 


Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - + + = = 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - + © = 2,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY BOUGHT 
AND SOLD 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and See. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry brite ne eainscpiaal 





LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
charge, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and financial agent to corporations, bankers and 
merchants. 


Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK O 


GLA 
PARIS BANK, Limited. 
Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS, 


London Committee. 


ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD ©. HALDEMA 





You would buy.a lot or two 
at Oaklawn if you knew what 
we know about it. 

We know it is the sort of 
place the better class of home 


buyers will want: we are 
making it what they want. 

The way to buy land for a 
profit is to buy what is going 
to be wanted before it is 
wanted, 

That’s why this is the time 
to buy lots at Oaklawn. 

Our pamphlet tells all about 
it: sent free, 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle St, Chicago. 
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Some good quick exercise, producing perspiration 
enough to bring the impurities to the surface of the skin, 
a rub with a rough towel, a scrub with Ivory Soap, a 
dash of cold water and she is cleansed and beautified. 

With nerves braced and muscles hardened, she 
feels that she is indeed a new woman. 
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Ivory Soap because of its purity, its quick action, its easy rinsing 
quality, and the smooth pleasant sensation it leaves, is the favorite soap 


for the bath. 


Copyright, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnath 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 

1 am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 

S. K. HUMPHREY, 


640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 





HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Seld on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. | Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


yi NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness, Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Winansiat Agent, 
803 Century Building, Mi . Mina. 











Missouri and Kansas 


COUNTY BONDS. 


Crop and price prospects in Missouri and 
Kansas were never better than they are this 
year. 

List of Kansas State, Missouri and Kansas 
County and Municipal bonds, St. Louis In- 
dustrial, Street Railway, Bank and Trust Com- 
pany securities sent on application. 


WHITAKER & HODGIIAN, 
304 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School 
Catalogue, The C. 8. RELL 60. eer Renee. o 


SUCK RYE.PEUL FOUNDRY 


Only 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXII 


ARMY AND NAVY LITERATURE FUND 


A. J. Kelsey. Dover, N. Bi... csc. cece cece cece $1.00 
Burlington, Voie nee sdeceds cose sesvivecscosesecs 1.€0 





as they appear. They are ap- 

proached by long preparative proc- 
esses, and their importance is hardly 
ever recognized by those whom they 
most affect. It is hard for us to real- 
ize that the frontier of the world’s 
troublesome international questions is 
found on the borders of the Pacific, but 


Ts ener a S are never so sudden 


the preparation of America for influence - 


there has long been going on. The dis- 
covery of gold, with sudden influx of 
Americans into California in 1849, the 
Mexican War, Whitman’s journey and 
its fruit in saving the Northwest, the 
purchase of Alaska, the missionary work 
of long years on the Pacific coast, in 
Hawaii and the islands of the sea have 
made us the greatest of Pacific powers. 
The hand ot God is in this history, the 
issues of whicu, as already appearing, 
must inspire greater faith in God and 
his promises among all believers. But 
we need to pray and give and work in 
much larger measure that we may be en- 
abled to do our part in the future on the 
line of the best Christian precedents of 
the past, without selfish pride or greed, 
accepting responsibilities as a duty laid 
upon us and patient in our waiting for re- 
sults. Most of all at this moment the 
prayers of God’s people should be united 
in behalf of the President, the Secretary 
of State and all who shall have a part in 
settling the terms of peace with Spain. 


Resistless forces are drawing the United 
States and Great Britain together. The 
two nations are one in language, in reli- 
gion, intraditions and inideals. They are 
practically democratic in their ideas of 
government. Great Britain has extended 
her power among vast peoples who can- 
not govern themselves, and has given 
them as great freedom as they can re- 
ceive. With her experience in coloniza- 
tion she sees, more clearly than we do, 
the coming need of our country for alli. 
ance with her. No formal alliance may 
be entered upon, none, perhaps, may be 
desired. But none the less united in- 
terests will demand united action. We 
are assuming duties for other countries 
Which are being thrust on this nation. 
We cannot avoid them. England’s help 
is a necessity, and it is most fortunate 
that she is eager to advance the interests 
common to both nations. The religious 
significance of this unformulated alliance 
may be greater than can be measured. 
For wherever the flag of either nation 
waves full freedom to worship God will be 
maintained. President Washburn of Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople, who from his 
residence of thirty years in the East is one 
of the best informed of living men on Eu- 
ropean politics, declares that sentiment, 
interest and duty alike point to some kind 
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of alliance between the United States and 
England. He closes an article in the Jn- 
dependent by saying: 

We have entered upon an era in our history 
when we need an ally strong enough to stand 
by us in the face of the world, and in sympa- 
thy with our ideas of government. England is 


the only such country and the only one with 


which anything like a permanent alliance is 
possible, 


Is Turkey becoming impressed with the 
strength demonstrated by the United 
States in this war with Spain? The New 
York Tribune publishes a translation of 
an article written by a Turk, and pub- 
lished in a newspaper recently started as 
an organ of the Yildiz Palace at Con- 
stantinople. The article is very com. 
plimentary to this country, in whose 
spirit, religion and purposes the author 
finds parallels to the- character of his 
own nation. His conclusions are cal- 
culated to astonish an American, and 
perhaps will be not less surprising to 
Turkish readers. The most significant 
part of the article, however, is its com- 
plete exculpation of American mission- 
aries from the suspicions which have 
hovered over them. The writer, re- 
ferring to the Armenian massacres and 
the work of the missionaries, says that “‘a 
minute inquiry made since then on the 
spot has established, in the most peremp- 
tory way, the facts that these suspicions 
had no kind of foundation; that during 
these sad: events—now forever relegated 
to forgotten regions by reason of the 
general amnesty so graciously accorded 
to all the guilty by the sovereign—the 
conduct of the brave American mission- 
aries was more than correct, that it was 
solely evangelical in the sense that in 
conformity with the provisions of the 
holy gospels they had not for a moment 
ceased to preach to those who had need 
of it harmony with their Mussulman 
fellow-countrymen, as well as absolute 
obedience to the laws of their country 
and fidelity not less absolute to the 
august person of their lawful sovereign.” 


Impulses, deep and abiding, have gone 
out from the Northfield conferences, which 
close today, which will be felt in many 
communities in New England and beyond 
its borders. The fundamental truths of 
the gospel, which always lay hold on men, 
have been proclaimed there; and it is a 
cheering sign of the times that so many, 
especially so many young men, attend 
these meetings. The two young ministers 
from London, Messrs. MacGregor and 
Morgan, this year as last, have been daily 
preachers. Mr. Moody, of course, has 
been the leading spirit. Mr. MacGregor’s 
message has been the keynote, as thus ex- 
pressed in few words: 

O, man, you areasinner. You are thwart- 
ing the purpose of God’s love for you. Solow 
have you fallen that you cannot help yourself. 


You have tried and failed. Surrender your 
will unto God. Obtain pardon and peace in 
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Christ. Make his will yours. Dwell in him. 
Through God’s help you may live the blame- 
less life. 

Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, who last year 
explained the purport and purpose of his 
teaching in The Congregationalist, of 
whom our New York correspondent fur- 
nishes this week a pen picture, brings 
the same message in a different form. 
Our deepest sense of the need of God 
comes only through conviction of sin, and 
our greatest joy in communion with him 
comes from the assurance of forgiveness 
for sin. May the faith and fellowship 
of Northfield spread through all the 
churches! 


Now that leading officers and men of 
widest experience who are most inter- 
ested in the United States army are prac- 
tically agreed that the sale of liquor in 
the canteens weakens the efficiency of the 
army and undermines the health of the 
soldiers, what reason remains for permit- 
ting the business to continue? It has be- 
come almost the universal rule to forbid 
railroad employés to enter saloons or use 
liquor when on duty, on the ground that 
their responsibility for lives and prop- 
erty makes abstinence frum intoxicating 
drink a necessity. Hag not every soldier 
as great responsibilities as the railroad 
employé? Major-General Shafter, in a 
letter to the Voice, says: 


I have always been strongly opposed to the 
canteen system or the sale of intoxicating 
drinks of any kind on military reservations, 
and have opposed it until absolutely over- 
ruled and required to establish a canteen at 
my post. I regard it as demoralizing to the 
men, besides impairing seriously their effi- 
ciency. There are always in every regiment 
a number of men who will under any circum- 
stances get and drink liquor, but the great 
majority are temperate, abstemious men, and 
it is to those that the evil effects of the post 
exchange system works the greatest injury, 
as young men who would not think of going 
away from the post for liquor will, when it is 
placed before them and every inducement of- 
fered them to purchase, do so, and thus grad- 
ually acquire habits of intemperance. 


If anything were needed to clinch this 
statement, it would seem that this testi- 
mony in the Independent by Dr. L, W. 
Munhall ought to be sufficient: 


Two regiments at Tampa, occupying the 
same camp, received their pay the day before 
I visited them. These regiments are made 
up of about the same class of men, though 
from different States. One of them had a 
canteen, the other none. The regiment with 
a canteen had sixty-three men in the guard- 
house: the one without a canteen had one 
man in the guardhouse, and he was there be- 
cause he had patronized the canteen of the 
other regiment. 





The book of Ecclesiastes purports to be a 
confession by a great and wise man of a life 
of failure. Bismarck’s confession would 
make a supplement in harmony with the 
tone of that book. His sharpest critic has 
said nothing more severe than this which he 
wrote of himself: 


Nobody loves me for what I have done. I 
have never made anybody happy, not myself 
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nor my family nor anybody else. But how 
many have I made unhappy! But for me 
three great wars would not have been fought, 
80,000 men would not have perished. Parents, 
brothers, sisters and widows would not be 
bereaved and plunged into mourning... . I 
have had little or no joy from all my achieve- 
ments ; nothing but vexation, care and trouble. 





Peace and Its Problems 


The country rejoices with thanksgiving 
to God that the war is ended. It is ended, 
too, without a single reverse to our navy 
or army, but with uninterrupted progress 
to victory and with far less loss of life 
than was anticipated. The war cloud has 
rolled away, also, without leaving with us 
any hatred toward our enemy, but with 
the desire and purpose to promote the 
welfare of Spain so far as she will strive 
to live peaceably and righteously. 

These sixteen weeks of war have wrought 
changes in ourown country which we have 
as yet hardly begun to realize. At no 
time have we feared defeat. But we have 
feared complications with other nations, 
damage to life and property and demoral- 
ization of business, which we have been 
mercifully spared. We need only to con- 
trast the apprehension of four months 
ago with present confidence to see that 
the nation has come to a new conscious- 
ness of itself—a consciousness which must 
profoundly affect its internal administra- 
tion, its foreign relations, its entire policy. 
‘The nation faces a new future, for which 
it feels its want of experience as much as 
when it faced war at the beginning of 
hostilities last April. 

But with the same conviction that we 
are summoned by Providence to meet and 
master the situation, we ought to face it 
with courage and confidence. We have 
learned already that we cannot forecast 
what we will do till we know what is re- 
quired of us. We have declared what we 
would do for Cuba. We know now that 
this may involve the necessity of doing 
what we disclaimed any intention of do- 
ing. We have delivered Cuba from Spain, 
as we promised. We have discovered that 
to leave her to herself would be to inflict 
on her more misery than that from which 
we have set her free. Justice Brewer says 
truly that “to leave Cuba without an es- 
tablished government to hold her people 
in check would be to precipitate horrors 
worse than those of the French Revolu- 
tion.” We have had thrust on us the 
obligation to teach her self-government. 
We are bound to take care of her till she 
can take care of herself, and that is not 
likely to be at least for some years. 

This means that we must have a colo- 
nial policy. Senator Hoar has said that 
our fundamental doctrine cannot stand 
if this country undertakes to exercise 
dominion over conquered islands and 
subject races. But that we shall exer- 
cise such dominion is already determined. 
We shall have on our hands Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and probably some portion 
of the Philippines. Each of these islands 
has a large majority of-people who can- 
not govern themselves. The attempt to 
do so would result in their own ruin. 
Nor can this country afford to make 
them citizens on the ground that they 
are a minority and that the majority will 
decide measures of government. Giving 
the ballot to those without knowledge 
how to use it is not giving citizenship. 
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It is only making men tools for others to 
use, which is far worse than monarchical 
government. It is a truism that those 
who know most about governing will 
govern, whether or not they vote. 

Plainly, then, the first duty which de- 
volves on us, in which all are called to 
take part, is to educate those whom we 
have taken in charge. We must give to 
them in the broadest sense Christian ed- 
ucation. And this calls for as great 
statesmanship, as true heroism, as the 
war itself has demanded. The Civil 
War witnessed no braver deeds than 
those of men and women who went into 
the South and patiently, steadfastly, 
often against bitter opposition, set them- 
selves to teach emancipated Negroes how 
to live and do their part in society as 
Christian men and women. A different, 
but no less difficult, problem presents 
itself in these islands, where the igno- 
rant classes are the large majority and 
will no longer have the presence of their 
former masters. We have a. noble op- 
portunity, and we believe the Christian 
men and women of America will wel- 
come it and meet it worthily. 

Meanwhile, it is important that there 
should be candid and full expression of 
opinion as to how far it is desirable for 
the United States to assume the care of 
conquered territory, and how it shall be 
administered. The weeks just before us 
will witness decisions of the greatest 
importance to the future of our country. 
A nation is strong according as its terri- 
tory is compact and its population homo- 
geneous. Every extension we undertake 
to include distant lands and alien peoples 
will increase our burdens and perils. 
But if we are determined to follow where 
God in his providence leads we shall 
walk safely, and for this guidance every 
Christian will pray earnestly. Then we 
shall face our responsibilities as a nation 
must which believes that the purpose of 
its government is to exalt mankind, and 
we shall ennoble our own citizens by 
honest efforts to give the blessings of 
freedom to other lands. 





The Old Congregational House 


Twenty-five years ago last February, 
the 12th inst., Pilgrim Hall was filled 
with a company of Congregationalists 
engaged in dedicatory services of the 
new headquarters of Congregationalism 
in Boston. Hon. E. 8. Tobey, president 
of the Congregational Association, pre- 
sided, Prof. Hiram Mead of Oberlin read 
the Scriptures and offered prayer, Rev. 
Dr. William Ives Budington of Brook- 
lyn delivered the dedicatory address, and 
the prayer of dedication was offered by 
Rev. E. N. Kirk, D. D., of Mount Vernon 
Church. Governor Washburn followed 
with an address, and informal speeches 
were made by Deacon Ezra Farnsworth, 
Drs. I. P. Langworthy, H. M. Dexter 
and others. Only one person mentioned 
as taking part in those exercises is now 
living, Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb,. who pro- 
nounced the benediction. We learn, from 
an editorial in The Congregationalist of 
Feb. 20, that the building was not yet 
ready for occupancy. But congratula- 
tions were extended to those in charge for 
the success of the enterprise, there being 
“only here and there indications of the 
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fact that two old buildings have been 
adapted to a common new use, rather 
than that one new one has risen from its 
foundations to meet the public want.” 

Several of the societies came up from 
their rather dingy quarters in Cornhill, 
Nos. 13 and 15, where The Congregation. 
alist had been located for thirteen years 
in the third, the top, story. The Congre. 
gational Publishing Society knew no other 
home, as, under its original name, the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 
it began its existence there in 1832. The 
secretary, Rev. Asa Bullard, used to say 
that once, when a class of little girls was 
asked where Jesus Christ was born, after 
a moment’s silence one of them exclaimed: 
“T know, 13 Cornhill.” 

What is now the old, then the new, 
Congregational House seemed very com- 
modious when The Congregationalist 
moved into it twenty-five years ago: The 
editorial rooms rose to the fourth floor, 
one story higher than their Cornhill quar- 
ters, and the editors climbed the stairs 
without murmuring—an elevator not be- 
ing thought of for nearly a decade after 
that time. We have risen now to the 
eighth floor of the new building, 14 Beacon 
Street, and from our windows we look far 
down on the graves of patriots and saints 
who laid the foundations of the Boston of 
today. Park Street Church spire rises 
but a little above us, and its bell admon- 
ishes us hourly of the passage of time and 
the changes, still going on, which have 
put the times and the theology of Griffin 
and Beecher far into the past. The city 
is beneath and beyond us, and the sky is 
in sight where its horizon touches the sea 
which the Mayflower plowed. Our print- 
ers command a view of the State House 
and the Court House and surrounding 
towns to the north. Our publisher’s de- 
partment overlooks the Common, the Pub- 
lic Garden, the Back Bay and beyond, 
where the Charles River stretches out 
into the country, the blue ribbon of water- 
way through which the Norsemen sailed. 
In every direction we command the situ- 
ation, and the movements of church and 
state are before our eyes. We see the 
waymarks of New England history, the 
progress of events, and hear the voices of 
prophecy. 

Our predecessors, when they moved to 
their new rooms, said, ‘‘ We recognize the 
greatly increased demand which the age 
is making upon the religious press, and 
we mean to do our part as well as we can, 
‘with malice toward none and charity 
toward all.’” We adopt their words as 
we take this new advance. Our friends 
will’ be welcome at the new Congrega- 
tional House. 





Pension Reform 


A salutary change in the public mind 
on the subject of pensions to veterans is 
taking place. It is not many years since 
anybody who ventured to say that pen- 
sions were being granted too indiscrim- 
inately was called to account severely, as 
if destitute of patriotism. But now we 
have the United States Commissioner of 
Pensions, Mr. H. C. Evans, himself a vet- 
eran of the Civil War and a Republican 
in politics, openly declaring, in Munsey’s 
Magazine, that reform is necessary. In 
view of the fact that a large addition to 
the list of pensioners necessarily will be 
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one of the results of our war with Spain 
now ended, it is both proper and neces- 
sary that the system according to which 
pensions are granted should be freed from 
every possible abuse. 

It goes without saying that every needy 
veteran soldier or sailor whose infirm- 
ities of body are due to his service for his 
country has a legitimate right to a pen- 
sion proportioned to the period and qual- 
ity of his service. No public-spirited cit- 
izen should deny this, or, so far as we are 
aware, ever has denied it. Indeed, at 
present there is practically a service pen- 
sion. Almost any one can obtain a pen- 
sion by proving the fact of honorable 
service, whether he have any special need 
of one or not. This is excessive liberal- 
ity, yet it may be condoned. But there 
are several classes of veterans whose 
claims should be denied firmly. Men 
who are comfortably off financially ought 
to be refused. Pensions are not meant 
to supplement the prosperity of the suc- 
cessful in life but to assist the needy. 
The Western millionaire whose claim for 
a pension caused so much comment two 
or three years since has no moral right to 
receive one, and his demand for it was 
discreditable and should have been re- 
jected promptly. 

Men whose service was not honorable 
should be refused pensions. The rolls 
are declared to include the names of some 
who notoriously shirked their duties, and 
even of some who deserted. It was so 
diflicult after the lapse of years to secure 
testimony against them, and so easy for 
almost anybody to secure a pension that 
they succeeded. We do not know how 
much truth there is in these statements, 
but evidently there is some. Mr. Evans 
says plainly that “it is highly important 
to eliminate the frauds.” At any rate 
the greatest care should be exercised to 
purge the lists of all but worthy names. 
Moreover, many instances exist of the 
marriage of young women to old soldiers, 
long after the Civil War, for the sake of 
the widow’s pension certain to be soon 
obtainable. Mr. Evans comments frankly 
upon this evil, and recommends that no 
such pensions be granted hereafter, ex- 
cepting to women already the wives of 
veterans, after they become widows. 

An additional, and most important, re- 
form suggested by him is the publication 
of the lists of pensioners. This has been 
proposed before but has been contested 
stoutly, obviously because it would prove 
acheck upon improper claims. It ought 
to be insisted upon. It might be, and 
should be, done locally. Honorable vet- 
erans should favor it, and co-operate in 
every other way to keep the pensjon list 
a record of true and worthy service. 
“No man,” says Mr. Evans, very justly, 
“need be ashamed to have his name on 
it, if he is entitled to have it there.” He 
might have added with equal pertinence 
that no honest man can help being 
ashamed to have his name on it without 
the right to have it there. 

It is well that the matter is up for dis- 
cussion. Let discussion lead to action. 
The patriotic generosity of the nation 
has been imposed upon too much and too 
long. It is @ grave menace to the na- 
tional safety when people feel that there 
1s no harm in cheating the government, 
or even in depending upon it needlessly 
for support. 
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The Christian’s Attitude Towards 
New Views of Truth 


Theoretically nobody, we suppose, be- 
lieves that progress in the revelation and 
comprehension of spiritual truth is at an 
end. But practically some act as if they 
so believed. Their instinct is adverse to 
any new form of truth, even if it be only 
the restatement in modern language of a 
familiar, accepted doctrine. They serve 
a useful purpose, acting as checks to a 
possibly too hasty modification of what 
ought to be believed. Yet sometimes 
they hinder progress which God favors. 

What is new is not necessarily true, al- 
though its novelty often renders it attract- 
ive. But what is true is not necessarily 
new, as’ some seem to imagine. The 
proper attitude of an intelligent and hon- 
est Christian is one of fearless, thorough, 
self-controlled inquiry. He should not 
decry new views of truth as of course 
erroneous. He ought to be sufficiently 
hospitable to them to weigh them well, to 
give them a fair chance to prove their 
worth. 

He must be neither repelled from them 
nor stampeded into adopting them un- 
tested. He must apply his tests conscien- 
tiously—the tests of inherent worthiness, 
of sound harmony with established truths, 
of trustworthy practical service, of health- 
ful spiritual influence. If they meet these 
tests fairly and well, he need not fear to 
avow them. Unless they meet such tests 
thus he ought to refrain from indorsing 
them, yet without censure of others who 
do not agree with his conclusions. 

It is not the truth alone but he himself 
as well who is being put to the test. Is 
he man enough to deal fairly with such 
matters, to reach a settled conviction and 
act upon it, to avoid being carried away 
by impulse on the one hand or being an- 
chored by immovable prejudice on the 
other hand? He is not all that Christ 
means him to be until he has learned to 
face new views of truth without risk to 
his personal faith in God or fear as to the 
final victory of the gospel of our Lord. 





Current History 

Signing the Protocol 

The preliminary conditions of peace, 
signed Aug. 12 by Secretary of State Day 
and Ambassador Jules Cambon of France 
acting by authority of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, include six articles. All claim of 
sovereignty in Cuba is abandoned by 
Spain. Porto Rico and all other Spanish 
islands in the West Indies and an island 
in the Ladrones chosen by us are to be 
ceded absolutely. The United States is 
to occupy and hold the city, bay and har- 
bor of Manila pending the conclusion of 
a treaty of peace which shall determine 
the control, disposition and government 
of the Philippines. The Spanish islands 
in the West Indies are to be immediately 
evacuated and commissioners are to meet 
within thirty days at Havana and San 
Juan to arrange the details of the evacu- 
ation. Five commissioners from Spain 
and a like number from the United States 
are to meet in Paris in the early autumn 
to negotiate and conclude a treaty of 
peace. On the signing of the protocol 
hostilities are to be suspended and notice 
sent by each government to the com- 
manders of its military and naval forces. 
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It cannot be complained that this is an 
ambiguous document either in what it 
includes or rejects. Spain withdraws ab- 
solutely from the western hemisphere, 
The Philippines are left absolutely in our 
hands by the surrender of the only formi- 
dable Spanish force and fortress pending 
the final decision of their fate by the 
peace commission, The Cuban debt is 
significantly left out of the account to be 
assumed or settled by Spain as she deems 
best. On the other hand there is no de- 
mand for an indemnity, in lieu of which 
we take such as we please of the colonies 
of Spain. It is a clear-cut document 
which does credit to the two “country 
lawyers”’ who negotiated it, and, except 
in its reserve of decision in regard to the 
fate of the Philippines, leaves little room 
for misunderstanding. It relieves Spain 
from most of her colonial responsibility, 
and makes us responsible‘to their inhabi- 
tants and to the world for the future 
peace and good government of Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

The Closing of the War 

Upon the signing of the protocol the 
President by proclamation suspended hos- 
tilities and raised the blockade of Cuba 
and Porto Rico. The blockading vessels 
are hurrying home to Key West, the war 
vessels either returning to New York 
or taking shelter in safe harbors. Word 
must be sent to Dewey and Merritt by 
dispatch boat from Hong Kong, which 
involves a slight delay, but the only 
other chance of further hostilities arises 
from the difficulty of getting word to the 
Spanish commanders and their unwilling- 
ness to believeinthesurrender. In Porto 
Rico the fourfold advance from the south 
has continued. General Schwan has ad- 
vanced to Mayaguez, half way up thé 
western coast, which was occupied after 
a sharp skirmish with the garrison, and 
his advance guard has appeared at the im- 
portant town of Lares, on the iniand road 
to Arecibo, from which the Spanish re- 
tired after an ineffective fire upon our 
troops. Generals Wilson and Brooke 
are converging on the mountain fortress 
of Aibonito, which commands the military 
road from Ponce to San Juan, and Gen- 
eral Wilson, after taking Coamo, fought 
what may be the last battle of the war, 
an artillery duel in a mountain pass five 
miles beyond Coamo, in which one Amer- 
ican was killed and several wounded. As 
the Spanish garrisons are driven in and 
concentrated the fighting has become 
hotter, and the news of the return of 
peace which checked General Brooke on 
the instant of ordering an attack will 
probably save the lives of many soldiers 
who would have been sacrificed in over- 
coming resistance in these mountain 
passes. The last naval engagement of 
the war was an attack upon Manzanillo 
by the Newark and other vessels, which 
was checked by news of peace. 

The Surrender of Manila 

The war ends where its first great blow 
was struck, with the surrender of Manila. 
The arrival of the monitor Monterey and 
General McArthur’s division, July 31, 
strengthened the hands of General Mer- 
ritt and permitted the beginning of ac- 
tive investment, General Green’s out- 
posts were camped on the beach in front 
of the fort at Malate, south of the city. 
On their right was a morass which had 
been guarded by the insurgents. On 
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Sunday night, July 31, in the midst of a 
tropical storm of wind and rain, the 
Spaniards attacked our troops in their 
lines, gaining a flanking position which 
enabled them to pour in a cross-fire 
upon our troops. Nothing but the 
cool persistence of the Pennsylvania, 
Utah and Colorado volunteers held the 
ground until the coming of the regulars, 
by whose aid the charge of the enemy was 
met and repulsed with heavy loss. Gen- 
eral Merritt in his dispatch praises the 
artillery outposts, but admits that it was 
necessary to call out the brigade of regu- 
lars in order to hold the position. The 
significant portion of the news is that the 
insurgents took no part in the battle, sug- 
gesting that the story of Santiago and the 
Cubans is to be repeated with General 
Merritt and the forces of Aguinaldo in 
Luzon. On Saturday, Aug. 13, Admiral 
Dewey demanded an unconditional sur- 
render, and upon refusal by the Spanish 
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commander bombarded the city, which 
was immediately taken by assault of 
General Merritt’s forces. Governor-Gen- 
eral Augusti took refuge on board the 
German warship Kaiserin Augusta, which 
sailed immediately for Hong Kong. This 
battle will go down in American history 
with Jackson’s victory at New Orleans, 
as a conflict won after the signing of the 
terms of peace. If needless blood was 
shed, it was not for lack of diligence on 
the part of our Government, which char- 
tered a special steamer to carry the news 
from Hong Kong. To the encourage- 
ment of the Germans is due, we fear, 
the fact that the surrender was not made 
without bombardment and assault. 


The Naval Promotioris 

The list of rewards for the naval cam- 
paign of the Atlantic begins with the ad- 
vancement of Commodores Sampson and 
Schley respectively eight and six numbers. 
They become thereby rear-admirals, tak- 
ing rank after Rear-Admiral Howell, just 
promoted by the retirement of Rear-Admi- 
ral Norton. Captain Philip becomes 
commodore. Captain Higginson of the 


Massachusetts becomes senior captain. 
Captain Clark of the Oregon, now at 
home on sick leave, is advanced six num- 
bers, Captains Evans of the Iowa, Taylor 
of the Indiana, Cook of the Brooklyn and 
Chadwick of the New York are each ad- 








vanced five numbers, Commodore McCalla 

of the Marblehead seven, and Lieutenant- 
Commander Wainwright of the Glouces- 
ter ten. Lieutenant Blue wins promotion 
for “extraordinary heroism” in his recon- 
naissance of Santiago. The rest of the 
officers named above and others are pro- 
moted for “conspicuous conduct in bat- 
tle.’ These appointments seem just and 
have given general satisfaction. They 
are only samples, of course, of the general 
good conduct of the navy, and the only 
regret is that so many in less conspicuous 
places must go unrewarded. 

Secretary Long goes to the root of the 
alleged injustice of advancing one naval 
commander over the head of another in 
time of war. 

“IT think you make a mistake,” he says, ‘‘in 
supposing that in time of war, or with war in 
prospect, officers are to be selected according 
to their seniority in rank. If that were the 
case I should not want to take the responsi- 
bility of being Secretary of the Navy. Itis 
not seniority that should control at such times, 
but the question who, under all the circum- 
stances at the time and place, is regarded as 
the fittest man. 

** For instance, Dewey was appointed to the 
command of the Asiatic squadron last Decem- 
ber when clouds were gathering, although 
there were a dozen officers his senior, one or 
two of whom desired that place. And yet I 
have never heard any one say that there was 
any injustice done or any mistake made in 
that selection.”’ 

It is to secure fitness for the work in 
hand by wise choice of agents that the 
President was made commander-in-chief. 


Appointments and Changes 

At the head of the peace commission 
is to be Secretary of State Day, who has 
placed his resignation in the hands of the 
President, to take effect Sept. 1. His 
successor, it is already announced, will 
be Col. John Hay, United States am- 
bassador to England. We shall be sorry 
to lose Judge Day, who has made an en- 
viable reputation as head of the State 
Department; but Colonel Hay has shown 
so much tact and dignity in his residence 
in England that the country will look 
forward with confidence to his adminis- 
tration of the office. By his choice of a 
third Ohio man as Secretary of State, the 
President shows his appreciation of home 
talent. The only other member of the 
peace commission already decided upon 
is Senator Davis, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
though it is suggested that Admiral 
Dewey may be appointed on account of 
his special information in regard to the 
conditions in the Philippines. The Pres- 
ident seems to find it difficult to persuade 
senators or representatives to assume 
the responsibility of the task. 


England and Russia 

The English Parliament has been pro- 
rogued and the queen’s speech is care- 
fully non-committal in regard to the 
difficulties with Russia, which all the 
week have seemed to threaten war. 
Lord Salisbury has gone for his holiday 
to the Continent, leaving Mr. Balfour in 
charge of the Foreign Office. The in- 
dignation of Englishmen over the appar- 
ent surrender to Russian intrigue and 
open rebuff steadily grows, and is all the 
more galling because so inexplicable. 
Why should a challenge have been sent 
out if there was no purpose but that of 
surrender? The explanation whispered 
on the streets and gaining currency in 
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the newspapers is that the queen has 
announced that she will have no war 
while she lives, and that Lord Salisbury 
fears a contest with her more than with 
Russia. The government carefully ex- 
plains that it will back up its citizens in 
commercial enterprises in China through 
the Peking government, and will support 
that government against any other pow- 
ers in their defense. But the Peking 
government does not want to be sup- 
ported, but has sold itself body and soul 
to Russia, becoming a mere mask through 
which Russia speaks. The Newchang 
railway concession was clearly in what 
Russia has marked out as her sphere of 
influence in China, and in choosing it as 
a battleground England put herself at 
disadvantage, but in attempting to work 
through the Chinese imperial govern- 
ment she must always be defeated. Noth- 
ing, apparently, can save the policy of 
the open door in China except a war 
with Russia, in which, thus far, England 
seems to have no hope of adequate alli- 
ance. It is openly asserted also that a 
treaty between Russia and China exists, 
by which the Chinese Government binds 
itself absolutely to do Russia’s will, even 
to replacing the English head of the 
Chinese customs by a Russian. 


NOTES 


Rear-Admiral William A. Kirkland (retired 
died, Aug. 12, at the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
San Francisco. © 

The new taxes are yielding heavily, and the 
gold reserve, at $197,310,623, is at the highest 
point it has reached since 1889. 

The Nebraska and the Wyoming Repub- 
licans declare for the single gold standard. 
The Missouri Democrats repudiate Bland and 
follow Governor Stone in declaring for national 
expansion. 


The amount of gold from the Klondike prom- 
ises to be much less than was anticipated— 
probably from $5-10,000,000. Measured by the 
expenditure of human labor and life this seems 
a small return. 


The horror and anger with which even the 
hint that Prince Herbert Bismarck is to be 
appointed German ambassador at Paris shows 
how personal hatreds go down from genera- 
tion to generation. 


Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, it is announced 
by one of their officers after a personal inter- 
view with the President, are to be made a part 
of the regular army, retaining the name under 
which they organized and fought. 


The opening of the West India Weather 
Service is of importance to the shipping of 
the whole Atlantic coast, enabling us to fore- 
cast the hurricanes which originate in the 
Caribbean and extend northward. Six of the 
ten stations have been heard from, and the sys- 
tem is now in practical working order. 


The Columbian congress has authorized 
President Caro to settle the Cerruti claim, thus 
avoiding ‘an attack upon Carthagena by the 
Italian fleet assembled in the Caribbean. 
The claim, it will be remembered, grew out of 
an award made by ex-President Cleveland as 
arbitrator between the Columbian govern- 
ment and Cerruti, who was an Italian citizen. 


The elaborate preparations for offense at 
Havana got one more chance, after all. The 
San Francisco, Rear-Admiral Howell’s flag- 
ship, received a fragment of shell as she was 
moving out of range, which entered the ad- 
miral’s cabin and scattered his library. Per- 
haps this bloodless victory will mitigate Cap- 
tain-General Blanco’s disappointment as he 
resigns and goes home, having fought only 
with words. 


It is Arkansas this time whose citizens skill- 
fully organized as a mob have executed the 
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sentence of Judge Lynch on four, perhaps 
five, Negroes—two of them women. The 
alleged instigator of the murder for which 
these were hanged was allowed to poison her- 
self quietly in jail—but then she was white! 
We hope the President will not go to Claren- 
don, Ark., for any of his administrators of 
conquered territory—at least until this crime 
is punished. 

Justice Allen, of the Supreme Court of this 
State, has offered his resignation to Governor 
Wolcott. He reached the age of seventy in 
1397, becoming eligible for retirement. He 
was born at Greenfield, began practice in Bos- 
ton in 1862, was reporter of the Supreme 
Court from 1861 to 1867, then was attorney- 
general until 1872, and in 1882 was appointed 
to the Supreme Bench. He is one of the best 
known and most highly regarded lawyers and 
jurists of this State. 

Yellow fever is said to have disappeared 
from the camps at Santiago, though other 
fevers continue to be fatal, but it has ap- 
peared in its worst form in two of the south- 
ern states of Mexico; one case was found on 
the St. Louis, returning with troops from 
Cuba, and a single case has occurred at Frank- 
lin, La., which has resulted in the quarantine 
of a whole county and the stoppage of west- 
bound passenger trains on the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad from New Orleans. 

by the appointment of Mr. George N. Cur- 
zon to the vice-royalty of India the greatest 
office in the gift of the queen goes to a man 
who is an authority in regard to all Eastern 
questions and a firm supporter of that ‘‘ for- 
ward policy” which brought on the recent 
frontier war. The fact that his wife was Miss 
Leiter of Chicago, sister of the wheat spec- 
ulator of whose losses we have all been read- 
ing, will add to the interest with which Amer- 
icans watch his work in the new career. He 
will probably be raised to the peerage before 
starting for Calcutta. 

lhe figures of growth in export trade sent 
out by the Government are interesting and 
significant. Our exports of manufactures of 
iron and steel in the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1408, were five times as great as in 1880 and 
more than double those in any year prior to 
18%. On the other hand, the imports of man- 
ufactured iron and steel were only one-sixth 
of those of 1880. American manufacturers 
have, since 1880, taken possession of five- 
sixths of the home market previously sup- 
plied by foreigners and, at the same time, in- 
creased their sales in foreign markets 400 per 


cent. 





In Brief 


A minister in Ejlinburgh, says the Witness 
of Belfast, Ireland, has united 3,333 couples in 
marriage in his ministry of nearly fifty years. 
No, we do not know of any vacant pulpits in 
Edinburgh, and we have no influence with 
officers of the churches there. 


Ministers are often capital men of business. 
Dr. McCook, chaplain of the Second Pennsyl- 
vauia Volunteers, on his return from Cuba of- 
fered such an able report upon the case of the 
sick in Santiago that he has been sent back 
with wide discretion of authority over the 
relief and hospital work. 


General Washington, it is said, once uttered 
an oath, and his example is presented as an 
excuse for the profanity of other men. But 
with the statement’ General Washington’s 
opinion of swearing should always be joined. 
He said: “This is a vice so mean and low, 
without any temptation, that every man of 
sense and character detests and despises it.’’ 


Two great mining companies, the Boston 
« Montana and the Butte & Boston, sus- 
pend work on Sundays to the great satisfac- 
tion of the miners. We have-no doubt that 
their operations will, in the long run, be con- 
ducted more economically because of this rule, 
which is to be heartily commended to the con- 
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sideration of all mining and manufacturing 
companies. 


No one will grudge Secretary Long his 
well-earned holiday, and he is doubly wel- 
come in Massachusetts, where his fine qual- 
ities were well known before the country at 
large found him out. But, judging by the 
number of outside complaints and his own ex- 
planations and apologies, it is the Secretary 
of War whom the country desires to see take 
a vacation. 





The more than $25,000 forwarded through 
The Congregationalist to missionaries of the 
Board for the care of Armenian orphans has 
been generously supplemented by gifts from 
Europe. American missionaries are still caring 
for more than 2,000orphans. The care of those 
at Aintab is assumed by a society of ladies in 
Dublin, and 250 at Sivas are to be provided 
for for five years by Swiss friends. 





A sad accident recently occurred in Yoko- 
hama harbor, causing the death of two lady 
missionaries, Miss Belle J. Allen and Miss 
Maude E. Simmons. The launch in which 
they were going ashore collided with another 
boat. The statement in some of the papers 
that these ladies were connected with the 
American Board is incorrect. They were sent 
out by the Methodist Episcopal Board of Mis- 
sions. 





Last month Japan, according to treaties 
with other nations, assumed full jurisdiction 
in cases of civil law in which foreigners resi- 
dent in that country are concerned. The im- 
portance and meaning of this change and of 
the administration of criminal law for Ameri- 
cans in Japanese courts are explained on an- 
other page by Rev. Dr. J. H. DeForest, who 
has lived in Japan for about a quarter of a 
century. 





A dispatch to the Washington Star alleges 
that some of the shoes delivered by the Gov- 
ernment to its soldiers at one of the training 
camps in a rainy march showed that they 
were made of pressed scraps and brown paper. 
Suppose it had been on the battlefield before 
Santiago among the cactus spines, with victory 
depending on getting forward! This con- 
tractor and all his ugly brood ought to be held 
to a strict account. 





‘*Sanitary burial’ is becoming a commonly 
adopted phrase to explain cremation. It is 
slowly making its way into popular favor. 
The Indiana board of health officially recom- 
mends it. It will be a long time before that 
picturesque feature of country landscapes, the 
cemetery, will disappear. Its sacred and 
tender associations are connected with most 
precious experiences, but if these can be re- 
tained the hastening by fire of that process of 
decay which {8 inevitable would in many 
cases benefit the living. 





It was asserted by one of the speakers at 
the meeting of the Catholic Temperance 
Union that 200,000 visits are made daily to 
Boston saloons. It is to be remembered that 
this includes only. the men of the city—the 
women, we are thankful to say, do not to any 
considerable extent drink in public places in 
Boston. The desire for sociability, we sus- 
pect, has quite as much to do with this im- 
mense patronage of saloons as the desire for 
alcoholic stimulus. The coming Christian 
civilization will devise popular meeting places 
innocent of temptation to drunkenness. 





The newspaper reading public is getting 
some pictures of the reality of war which we 
hope will take deep hold upon the national 
memory and conscience. For instance, this 
of the sending home of the Spanish prisoners 
from Santiago: 

The embarkation of the sick Spaniards on 


the Alicante was a pitiable sight. They were 
brought from the hospitals on stretchers in 
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wagons and upon the backs of their comrades, 
often scarcely stronger than the sick men 
they bore. The docks were lined with officers 
and soldiers who supported or carried their 
wives and daughters. The American wagons 
and ambulances brought cartloads of miser- 
able, colorless skeletons. It was a heart- 
rending spectacle. 





A minister, addressing another minister in 
an open letter in the Advertiser, harangues 
him thus: 


When we set ourselves, dear sir, in Moses’ 
seat, and pass judgment on men and things, 
we should, more than other men, be careful 
to ascertain the facts. The pulpits are full of 
loud-mouthed, intemperate railers, who rush 
into speech and print ignorantly and pas- 
sionately. 


Did this intemperate railer at his brethreu 
need to furnish so glaring an illustration of 
what he exhorts another not to do? The sec- 
ond sentence is a wanton slander of the min- 
istry, but it shows that such a minister, while 
an exception, may sometimes get into print. 





It is rather unusual to lay the corner stone 
of a building after it is built, but there was a 
good reason for following this order at North- 
field last week. ‘The new chapel, erected by 
funds contributed in honor of Mr. Moody’s 
birthday, is nearly completed. Aug. 11 the 
corner stone was laid by Mr. H. M. Moore of 
Boston, and addresses were made by Messrs. 
Morgan and Macgregor and Dr. Schofield. 
About $30,000 have been received, but $10,000 
more are needed to complete the building and 
surroundings. Of this amount about $5,000 
were pledged at the meeting, and it is hoped 
that the remainder will soon be secured. 
“Temptation Hill,” as the place where the 
chapel stands has been called, will hereafter 
be known as Mt. Inspiration. 





A letter appeared in the Advertiser last . 
week keenly criticising Captain Evans of the 
Iowa. Its author was Rev. Dr. L. W. Bacon. 
The occasion was an open letter of Captain 
Evans’s explaining why he did not give public 
thanks to God for victory at Santiago as Cap- 
tain Philip did. Dr. Bacon reflects severely 
on Captain Evans’s habit of profanity. His 
letter has called out, among other things, a 
number of apologies in behalf of Captain 
Evans for his habit, with some bashful apolo- 
gies for apologizing for swearing. These in- 
dicate a kind of admiration for the swagger of 
profanity as though it were heroic. The most 
remarkable thing about this rather unsavory 
business is that Captain, now Commodore, 
Philip prayed but kept silent about it, while 
Captain Evans has told the public why he 
didn’t pray, and his friends have joined in 
chorus to say that he might do worse things 
than to swear. In both his prayer and his 
silence Commodore Philip has shown himself 
the Christian gentleman. 





President McKinley is not a phrase maker, 
but he has a happy way of suiting his reply to 
the occasion which the American people like. 
His response to General Breckinridge, who 
asked him to visit the camp at Chickamauga 
and its forty thousand men, “ who have done 
so much to show their readiness and worthi- 
ness to serve their country in the field, but 
find themselves leaving the military service 
without a battle or campaign,’ is character- 
istic and memorable. ‘ The highest tribute 
that can be paid to the soldier is to say that 
he performed his full duty. The field of 
duty is determined by his government, and 
wherever that chances to be is the field of 
honor. All have helped in the great cause, 
whether in camp or battle, and when peace 
comes all will be alike entitled to the nation’s 
gratitude.” There are many disappointed 
ambitions owing to the quick return of peace, 
but there is only one service. We may all do 
our part—if it is only to pay our war taxes 
without grumbling and vote as our consciences 
dictate. 
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The Battleground of Santiago 


While I am writing the American flag 
is being hoisted over the beautiful hills 
of Santiago and on the city buildings. 
Santiago has been won by three of the 
most remarkable battles of modern times. 
Their topography is very interesting. 
When I left the ship Yale, which carried 
the Massachusetts Sixth Volunteers and 
General Miles’s staff, I landed at Siboney. 
The country of Cubais here remarkably 
picturesque and romantic. Siboney lies 
in a little sand-beached bay. Beyond it 
rolls a green valley. On either side the 
land rises in palisades from the sea. The 
mountains a few miles inland make a 
green rim for the rolling plains and the 
abounding vega. The little hills rejoice 
on every side. It is a place that ought 
to be sweet and wholesome even in the 
rainy time. But when I went ashore the 
first thing I heard was that Siboney was 
a pest hole of yellow fever, and already 
200 cases of the disease had broken out 
among our soldiers. When General Miles 
arrived he immediately ordered the city 
to be burned, and that did much to stay 
the plague. 

There were about 250 Spanish prisoners 
beyond our hospitals. I wanted to see 
them, and passed the fever wards with 
beating heart. I am inclined to believe 
from what the doctors say that there 
was very little of the real old black vomit 
at Siboney. It seems to be a Spanish 
malaria the men have. In fact, an old 
college acquaintance of mine, Surgeon 
Church of the Rough Riders, has had this 
fever, and it only lasts a few days and 
has all the earmarks of malaria. Among 
the Spanish prisoners was a big black 
Venezuelan, who had been asharpshooter 
and boasted he had killed twenty-one 
Americans. His legs were riddled with 
bullets, and the surgeons amputated one 
while I was there. Some of the Spanish 
prisoners were working for our soldiers, 
cleaning up the débris of the burned 
town. Others were in the hospital, and 
were receiving humane and skillful treat- 
ment. Ina block house were three Span- 
ish oflicers, two of whom, having been 
offered in exchange for Hobson, refused 
to go to Santiago, preferring an American 
prison to Spanish freedom. 

There were a great many Cubans in 
Siboney and along the roads. They were 
very friendly with our soldiers and were 
trading. Some of them were honest, some 
ignorant, some good-natured, some bad 
tempered and all dirty. The soldiers did 
not speak highly of the Cubans, but I 
found them docile and willing to do any- 
thing for you or show you any kindness 
in their power. Undoubtedly they have 
had such bad treatment that when once 
they got among people who did not mal- 
treat them they may have presumed on 
their privileges.- The soldiers, I will say, 
universally condemned them. They had 
stolen their clothes, they said, from the 
battlefield, they were overcharging them 
for fruit and generally were a nuisance. 
They did not, the soldiers averred, under- 
stand fighting as our men do. I saw 
some very fine men among them, but I 
have to admit that the soldiers seemed to 
have large grains of truth as a basis of 
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opinion. One instance of this: when the 
army first landed the Cubans sold cocoa- 
nuts for five and ten cents adozen. Ina 
month they were charging five cents 
each. 

One night was enough of Siboney, and 
next day I started to go over the battle- 
field. Two soldiers accompanied me. 
We took the trail across the hills, past 
the grave of Capt. Allen K. Capron, which 
overlooks the sea and the town. The 
trail the Rough Riders took on June 25 
to La Guasina is a first-rate mountain 
path. One can see the chaparral and 
cactus growing so close that a rabbit 
could not creep through. Theairis laden 
with honeysuckle perfume, and sweetly 
the colored song birds carol, as if hate 
and murder could not rule in a world so 
fair. The one eerie feature of this walk 
to the valley of death shadow is the crab, 
which creeps and creaks and rustles in 
the bushes, making you think of sharp- 
shooters and the crack of Mausers. 

Two miles along the road the soldiers 
saw a strange object in the side of the 
way. They prepared to fire, and crept up 
cautiously. It was an improvised stretcher, 
and a little way to our left the buzzards 
swooped and stooped. Some poor fellow 
here lay down in death and his comrades 
had hidden his poor, mangled body away 
in the deep woods, but the shades were 
not so dark that the eye of the vul- 
ture could not penetrate them. 

At four miles we begin to see the cac- 
tus trampled and the trees shot-riddled. 
Here is the place where Captain Capron 
fell, and there is the tree by the wayside 
where young Fish received his fatal 
wound. I came back two days after with 
Corporal Ritchie of the Rough Riders 
and went all over the field. It was the 
most scientific point the Spaniards could 
possibly have chosen. On the left side 
of the trail was an open rounded hill. 
Here the Spaniards planted a machine 
gun. On'the right there is a slight de- 
pression, but it is thick and dark, over- 
growh with chaparral and cactus. We 
entered this, and wereall cut and scratched 
with thorns and barbed wire. ‘‘Here,”’ 
said Corporal Ritchie, ‘‘is where Harding 
Davis located the Spaniards, and there is 
where Captain Llewelyn charged with 
our troop.” Then we traced the track 
of men in the bushes, and found heaps of 
Mauser shells. I measured off the dis- 
tance from the shells to where the Rough 
Riders were. It was only forty-five 
paces. We reported this to Colonel 
Roosevelt, and he said he found a dead 
Spaniard in that locality, but they did not 
think the enemy were so near. The col- 
onel told me that it was a scientific and 
strategic action both on the Spanish and 
American side. He said it was in no 
sense an ambuscade and that he never 
sent for re-enforcements, nor did he ever 
charge waving his sword, which was 
safely boxed up at Tampa. 

The First and Tenth (colored) Regular 
Cavalry did great honor to their com- 
mands at Guasina. One of the results of 
this fight was to show the excellent char- 
acter of our colored soldiers. One col- 
ored patriot of the Tenth Cavalry said: 


“We’se not no Tenth Cavalry no more; 
we’se just all de Rough Riders.” 

The roads were simply execrable. No 
wonder that mistakes and disappoint. 
ments should have taken place in the 
commissary. The mud by actual meas. 
ure was in places twenty-six inches deep, 
The sugar and coffee farms which before 
the war were cultivated had been over. 
run with vegetation. It was a wilderness 
and an ideal place for sharpshooters, who, 
hid in the palm and mango trees, picked 
off our men at will. General Lawton, the 
hero of El Caney, told me it was his thir. 
ty-seventh battle, and that it was the 
most bitter and stubborn of all. He told 
me that no campaign in the Civil War was 
so difficult on account of season, climate, 
roads and a wilderness of undergrowth. 
But when I looked around on the vega 
and the hills it was paradise. I have 
been here now eight days, and we have 
only had one shower in that time. The 
hues of twilight and dawn are softer than 
the violet. The streams are sweet and 
swift, flowing from the mountains, and 
those lovely birds fill the air with their 
trill and melody. If it were civilized and 
cultivated I could live here always. 

Then I looked down. There was the 
mud, mules and teams stretching along 
for miles, malodors of decaying bodies, 
graves by the roadside, Cubans passing, 
no better or cleaner than they should 
be, American generals and majors on 
horseback, white tents around fields of 
mud, a wounded man lying under a tree, 
his comrade moistening his lips with 
water, a dead Spaniard under a cliff whom 
I helped to bury out of charitable motives 
to my fellow-Americans in the vale. We 
waded four streams, no bridges on any. 
The last was up to my shoulders, but a 
brawny German working in the army 
carried me over on his head. After a ten 
mile walk through an inferno of war's 
aftermath we came out on the front lines 
of the army. Here was a line of hills 
stretching around Santiago for over six 
miles. White tents gleamed, buglers bu- 
gled, orderlies flew, generals looked cheer- 
ful and men laughed and joked, for Miles, 
Shafter and Sampson in a little tent at 
the foot of San Juan hill were accepting 
the surrender of Santiago. I went to the 
firing line. It was a glorious view back 
over the country I had traversed and for- 
ward over the city. The hospital, bar- 
racks and public buildings were in full 
sight. In some places our lines were not 
more than 100 yards from the Spaniards. 
When we slept back of the fire line that 
night it was thrilling to hear The Star 
Spangled Banner played first by one reg- 
iment, then taken up by the next, till all 
the hills resounded. Truly the hills re- 
joiced on every side. 

So this is the land, a land fairer and 
better than I have told you, devastated 
by the horrid fiend of war, yet making 4 
fit setting for a gentle and noble civiliza- 
tion yet tocome. Four hundred years ago 
Velasquez, governor of Santiago, offered 
this country to Cortes. Cortes replied: “I 
came to get gold, not to till the land like 
a peasant.” Spain’s path has been that 
of the transgressor. It is not a path 
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where roses bloom or dreams come true. 
The sword of justice, divinely terrible but 
divinely beautiful, suffers not the wrong 
to live. 

Private Edwin Emerson of K troop, 
under Captain Woodbury Kane, has com- 
posed a very catchy song for the Rough 
Riders. It was sung last night by the 
troop as a serenade at Colonel Roosevelt’s 


‘tent. The colonel slapped his leg and 


said, “By George, that’s good—first rate.” 
The tune is that of the Irish Fusiliers, 
an old marching song of the British army. 
Some of the stanzas are as follows: 


Rough Riders are we from the West, 

Gallant gentlemen the rest, 

Of volunteers the best; 

Rallied to the flag at Roosevelt’s behest 
To carve our way to glory. 


Our fellows were the first to land of all. 
The others called it “gall,” 
We didn’t care at all; 
First to fight and first to fall 
To carve our way to glory. 


When the Spanish shells and shrapnel burst 
Our losses were the worst, 
The chaplain even cursed ; 
“Charge!” eried Roosevelt, and himself charged 
the first 
To carve our way to glory. 


When no Spaniards are left to run 
Cuba will be won, 
Our duty will be done ; 


Dead and living, every single one 
Has carved his way to glory. 





Quiet Talks With Earnest 
People in My Study * 
BY REV. CHARLES E, JEFFERSON, D. D. 
XIV. SYMPATHY 


But time and money and liberty are not 
enough. A minister, like other men, 
must live by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God. And one of 
God’s words is sympathy. By sympathy 
I do not mean that pinched and insipid 
thing which the word sympathy often- 
times suggests. Sympathy is more than 
pity or commiseration. A man does not 
like to be pitied. Pity suggests inferior- 
ity and easily slidesinto contempt. ‘‘How 
I do pity ministers!” is a sentimental 
ejaculation often heard on the lips of per- 
sous who know something of the trials 
which fall to the average parson’s lot. 
But why pity ministers more than other 
men? Their life is no harder than that 
of others. Do not all mortals have their 
drudgeries and bitter cups, their burdens 
and crowns of thorns? Why should a 
minister be exempt? Suppose he is gosr- 
siped about and maligned, misunder- 
stood and hated? It is enough for the 
servant that he be as his Master and the 
disciple as his Lord. A man who expects 
to be kept done up in cotton has no busi- 
ness to enter the ministry. He must take 


up his cross daily, and ought not to whine - 


about it. Constant commiseration is de- 
bilitating. Whatever the clergyman’s 
distresses and miseries, he should never 
be petted or coddled. 

But sympathy warms and feeds the 
heart. Lt is fellow-feeling. Itis feeling 
in company with another. Every true 
man needs it. It is tonic. It is life. 
Without sympathy the minister sickens 
and starves. The nobler the man the 
more dependent he is on human compan- 
lonship and love. Coarse and callous 
men are indifferent to environment, but 
men of fine sensibilities faint and fall un- 
less braced by hearts which love them. 


* Copyright, 1898, by Charles E. Jefferson. 
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There is nothing more pathetic in the gos- 
pels than Jesus’ question to the disciples 
in the garden of Gethsemane, ‘Could ye 
not watch with me one hour?” 

The loneliness of the minister—have 
you ever thought of it? He is one of the 
most solitary of mortals. He moves 
among men but he is isolated from them. 
Like his Master he treads the wine-press 
alone. The world for which he labors is 
openly hostile or chillingly indifferent. 
The words are still sadly significant: “‘ Be- 
hold I send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves.”’ The wolves do not use 
their teeth as they did in the days of the 
Roman empire, but teeth they still have, 
and every minister who does his duty is 
doomed to be torn to pieces in many a 
circle of the godless and at many a dinner 
table of the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 
No man can proclaim with unfaltering 
accent the message written in the New 
Testament without encountering the vin- 
dictive and strenuous opposition of the 
world. The Sabbath-breakers and the 
libertines and the rumsellers, and the 
gamblers of all stripes and sizes, and the 
fops and cynics and idlers will all turna 
deaf ear to his teaching and will either 
hoot at him or pass by on the other side 
in sullen silence. It is a cold and unre- 
sponsive world to which the preacher 
brings his message. 

Since, then, the world is unsympathetic 
the church should glow with enthusiasm 
and good-will. Alas! many churches are 
almost as dead as the world. Laymen in 
discouraging numbers do not rally round 
their pastor like brothers round a brother. 
They do not feel with him. They con- 
sider him an alien. Such laymen are 
often interested in the social prestige of 
the church and take pride in its financial 
prosperity, but they have no fraternal in- 
terest in the man who fills the office of 
shepherd and teacher. They forget that 
a minister is human and needs encourage- 
ment and affection. They are good men, 
but sympathy is not one of their graces. 

It is not hostility but indifference which 
kills preachers. Opposition on the part 
of obstreperous saints may at times prove 
medicinal and prepare a minister for 
larger work. But apathy—it is fatal. It 
will take the heart out of a giant. It can 
discourage even a St. Paul. To plan and 
hope and toil and pray while all around 
him professing Christians stand as list- 
less and unconcerned as were the crowds 
which watched the progress of the awful 
tragedy on Golgotha—this is a form of 
crucifixion which many a minister has 
suffered, and in many a parish the trag- 
edy still goes on. 

Even at the best a minister’s work is 
full of discouragement and disappoint- 
ment. All that is good and bad in the 
human heart comes to the surface in a 
Christian church. One never knows men 
until he attempts to live with them. 
Working together in the bonds of church 
fellowship gives surprising revelations of 
human nature and furnishes added proofs 
of the need of redemption through Christ. 
Scoffers often grow voluble over the self- 
ishness and hypocrisy inside the churches, 
but ministers can add several chapters to 
the scoffers’ doleful story. No matter 
how faithfully a clergyman may labor, he 
must bear always on his heart the burden 
of work done apparently in vain. Under 
his ministry some men degenerate into 
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hypocrites, others fall into open sin, 
others are carried away by heresies and 
superstitions. The sword passes through 
his heart again and again. Because he 
keeps his desp »ndencies and despairs out 
of his sermons do not imagine he has 
none. There are crises in every minis- 
ter’s life in which a cheering word is meat 
and drink for forty days. Such words are 
cups of cold water which considerate lay- 
men will never fail to give. 

It is a pernicious heresy that all the 
church wants of men is their money. No 
church can live and grow on gold alone. 
There are other things not a whit less 
necessary which laymen have it in their 
power to give and which they too often 
thoughtlessly withhold. Just a word of 
rejoicing when the Spirit works mightily 
in the parish and the sterile fields burst 
into bloom, just a word of regret. when 
the wheels of the Lord’s chariot drag 
heavy and slow—such a word dropped 
occasionally into the ear of the leader is 
one of the most valuable contributions 
which any layman is able to offer. And 
to offer this is within reach of the hum- 
blest. Even the mightiest of the prophets 
has his strength increased by the whis- 
pered “Godspeed” of the poorest and 
obscurest of God’s saints, If the Son of 
God himself in a darkened hour craved 
the support of steadfast and sympathetic 
hearts, be assured that no one of his min- 
isters in these hurried and earthy-hearted 
times is above the need of the sympathy 
of his brethren. 





Japanese Criminal Law 
BY J. H. DE FOREST, D. D., SENDAI, JAPAN 


The day of exterritoriality in Japan is 
rapidly drawing to a close. For the firet 
time in history the citizens of Christian 
nations will come, by treaty, under the 
jurisdiction of a non-Christian power. 
What this step means may be inferred 
from a glance at Turkey. For 400 years 
that military power has been in close 
contact with Christian Europe, holding 
one of the great historic cities of splen- 
dor and culture, yet when the sultan 
asks, as one of the fruits of his recent 
crushing of Greece, that Grecians within 
the limits of Turkey come under Turkish 
laws the powers unhesitatingly refuse it. 
The rule that there can be no equal treat- 
ies with non-Christian powers has its 
first exception with progressive Japan. 
Fifteen nations have agreed not simply 
to try her, but to trust her. 

It is only fifteen years since trial by 
torture was in common practice here. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that the 5,000 
foreigners who have brought the laws of 
our various countries with us and know 
just how they operate should prefer to 
remain under them rather than come 
under the judges of Japan, whose lack of 
experience and national bias may easily 
suggest all kinds of possible injustice. 

But the statesmen of the West who 
deliberately made equal treaties with 
Japan never proposed to turn over their 
countrymen to secret courts and irre- 
sponsible judges. They provided amply 
that codes and courts, with the safe- 
guards of modern civilization, should be 
in operation at least a year before the 
treaties could come in force. Now the 
civil code and parts of the criminal have 
been in operation for several years, and 
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our treaty says in its very first article: 
“The citizens of the two high contract- 
ing powers shall have free access to the 
courts of justice in pursuit and defense 
of their rights; they shall be at liberty 
equally with native citizens to choose 
and employ lawyers, advocates and rep- 
resentatives to pursue and defend their 
rights before such courts, and in all other 
matters connected with the administra- 
tion of justice they shall enjoy all the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by native 
citizens or subjects.” 

A recent trial of a prominent Chris- 
tian here, charged with embezzlement of 
funds raised by the Christians through- 
out Japan for the relief of sufferers from 
last year’s tidal wave, gave me a good 
opportunity to see the method of crimi- 
nal procedure and to make careful in- 
quiry into the system, which is based on 
the French and seems to be wholly open 
and just. For minor offenses, involving 
two or three months’ imprisonment and 
fines of small sums, there is the local 
court with one judge and one public 
procurator. There is no jury as in the 
United States. The judge, who has pre- 
viously studied the evidence, questions 
the prisoner, who is obliged to answer or 
his refusal tends to become evidence 
against him. The procurator then brings 
his charge, his proofs and a statement of 
the legal penalty. The defendant is then 
allowed to reply to the procurator, after 
which his lawyer fights out the case, 
rebuttals being permitted. The judge 
decides the case and in accordance with 
the law pronounces sentence. 

The defendant can appeal to the next 
higher court, the district court, where 
there are three judges and a different 
procurator. The same method prevails 
as*in the local court, the judges retiring 
for consultation and decision. In case 
of conviction another appeal can be 
made, this time to the court of appeals, 
which has five judges. So there are 
three opportunities in open courts for 
those who can afford the luxury. That 
it is a popular method is very evident 
from the fact that over 400 appellants 
are in the prison which is within sight of 
where I am writing. This large number, 
however, come from the courts of five 
prefectures. It seems natural that every 
one who is able should appeal, for the 
time thus consumed is subtracted from 
the original sentence of hard labor, thus 
giving the prisoner more leisure to read 
in his own clothes instead of working in 
garments provided by the state. 

Thus far I have spoken only of minor 
crimes. In weightier cases the trial 
always begins in the court of three judges. 
An appeal may be made at once to the 
court of five, and yet another to the court 
of cassation with seven judges. So in all 
criminal cases, heavy or light, the defend- 
ant has an open court with as many law- 
yers as he can pay for and with the privi- 
lege of two appeals. 

It is not the actual proceedings of an 
open criminal court that foreigners dis- 
trust so much as the preliminary steps of 
arrest, detention, secret examination and 
the difficulty of bail. It is true that arrests 
are made without statement of the cause, 
but no policeman can enter a house with- 
out a warrant or make an arrest on sus- 
picion. He must have his warrant, and 


there can be no invasion of a house, even 
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with a warrant, except between the hours 
ef sunrise and sunset, so far as ordinary 
criminal cases are concerned. Should, 
however, the procurator give the court of 
investigation evidence pointing to the 
guilt of a person, it can put the suspected 
party under arrest and search for further 
evidence. Examination by this court is 
for the time being absolutely private, the 
questions by the judge and the answers 
of the arrested one being taken down by 
thecourtclerk. If the judgeis satisfied that 
there is no case, he dismisses the prisoner 
at once. Otherwise, he detains him for 
further evidence and then orders the trial, 
and the secret records of this investigut- 
ing court are then at the disposal of the 
judges and the defendant’s lawyers. The 
trial may be delayed weeks and even 
months. Indeed, I know of one recent 
case where murder was suspected in 
which the arrested person was held in 
close confinement a year and then dis- 
charged. While thus detained the pris- 
oner has a cell alone, unless the prison is 
crowded, but he wears his own clothes, 
can supplement his prison fare, can meet 
friends in brief interviews, provided they 
come on definite and permitted business, 
and can freely confer with his lawyer. 
Japanese law permits bail, but it is diffi- 
cult to secure the consent of the judge if 
he suspects that evidence of the crime 
may thus be destroyed by the released 
man. After the first trial, however, and 
all probable evidence is in the hands of 
the procurator, bail is more readily per- 
mitted. 

This system of criminal procedure, 
though less liberal than ours, is the one 
in use in enlightened and Christian Eu- 
rope, and there can be no valid objection 
to the code on the part of foreigners 
residing in Japan. But it is rather in the 
civil courts, where the endless questions 
of property and business are decided, and 
where the application of private inter- 
national law is essential, that foreigners 
are mainly apprehensive. With refer- 
ence to this a French lawyer is quoted 
in the Japan Mail as saying: “I dare 
say that the codes are perfect, but there 
are a thousand ways of unjustly applying 
the most just laws; if we do not now 
dread Japanese justice we must still 
dread Japanese judges.”” To which the 
Mail replies: ‘‘An analysis of the mixed 
[between Japanese and foreigners] cases 
tried in Japanese civil courts during ten 
years—the Yokohama local court, the 
Tokyo appellate and supreme courts-~ 
showed that in an overwhelming major- 
ity of cases the verdicts of the courts had 
been in favor of Western suitors.”” So 
far there does not seem to be good rea- 
son for distrusting either the ability or 
impartiality of Japanese judges. 

In this connection the prison question 
is attracting no little attention. No doubt 
the average foreigner would suffer far 
more in a Japanese prison than a native. 
Even with his clothes, books and food 
the lack of fire in winter would provea 
serious matter, while to have to eat the 
food and wear the covering of the convict 
would imperil health and bring a heavier 
punishment than the sentence of hard 
labor for a fixed period. It is a hopeful 
sign that Japanese statesmen are follow. 
ing the trend of the age and are taking 
the public into confidence on such mat- 
ters. We read with pleasure that Count 
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Kabayama, the minister for home affairs, 
says: ‘‘After the treaties come into force 
foreigners may be imprisoned in our 
gaols. Hence we must exercise greater 
care in their management. There is no 
reason for treating foreigners with espe- 
cial leniency, but we must take into con- 
sideration the differences of customs and 
manners of living which exist between 
foreigners and our countrymen.” 

Wanting to satisfy myself with reference 
to the condition of the Sendai prison, a 
few days ago I presented my card at the en- 
trance and was granted a meeting with the 
head official. I stated that I had come un- 
announced on purpose to see whether an 
ordinary foreigner would be permitted to 
go through the prison, making inquiry 
as to the methods of treating prisoners. 
He replied that ordinarily no one, native 
or foreigner, would be allowed to do so, 
but if I had any special object in view 
the door was open. He then himself gave 
me two hours of sightseeing, fully an- 
swering all questions and showing me 
carefully the daily and monthly records 
in all their details. It was unexpected to 
find among 700 convicts and over 400 ap- 
pellants that there had not been a case 
of dysentery this season, although it has 
been a terrible scourge all through the 
country, there having been so far 75,000 
cases, one-quarter of which were fatal. 
Typhoid fever is common in the city now, 
but there is no instance of it in prison. 
That large improvement has taken place 
is evident from the fact that fifteen 
years ago twelve per cent. of prisoners 
all through Japan were sick, while now 
the average is only five in a hundred. It 
is only three and a half in the Sendai 
prison. The food is coarse, and meat diet 
is allowed but once a week. Discipline, 
I was told, is administered by lessening 
rations or by confinement in a dark room, 
but never by corporal punishment. In 
short, while the prisons are not con- 
structed with reference to giving prison- 
ers a good time, they nevertheless seem 
to be conducted, so far as I can judge 
after having visited four of them in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, in accordance 
with modern humanitarian principles. 

No non-Christian nation has ever re- 
ceived such considerate treatment as 
Japan, and no non-Christian nation has 
ever responded so heartily and -unre- 
servedly in every department of national 
life. We may therefore reasonabby place 
our hopes above our fears, and do what 
we can to make this gigantic experiment 
of equal treaties a success. If the min- 
isters use the year in supplementing the 
treaties with proper conventions there is 
ample reason to predict that the new 
status of foreigners here will not work to 
their disadvantage, but will rather, by 
means of the new privileges, tend to 
their advantage in many ways. 





One of the greatest of mistakes is to suppose 
that wit which borders upon impropriety is 
appropriate upon public occasions. Indeed, 
we have heard some after-dinner speakers 
who passed quite over the border line. The 
only results certain to be produced by wit of 
this sort are disgust on the part of their hear- 
ers, even those among them who smile for the 
moment, and an inevitable further loss of self- 
respect on the part of the speaker. If men 
who indulge in this kind of wit were to real- 
ize the sort of repute it gains them, there would 
be little more of it. 
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THE HOME 
The Cure 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD 
There is a simple, pretty flower that springs 
By field and road with nature’s common things, 
Whose curious wise name may fitly bear 

A message to despair. 


Whoe’er thou art that seekest restlessly 
Some word occult body and mind to free, 
Let my sweet door-yard oracle reveal, 

“ Self-heal.”’ 





From our point of view 
The Ladies’ the indictment which the 
Column “London Independent uncon- 
sciously brings against the English women 
who are readers of newspapers is a severe 
one. “A Ladies’ Column presupposes 
much fashion, considerable larder and 
nothing else. When a great daily paper 
or an able weekly devotes a column or 
half a page to supposedly feminine in- 
terests and writes of- nothing but clothes, 
with perhaps a receipt for a salad or a 
sweet, the average woman, the real, ac- 
tual woman, who has some mind and 
doubtless an imperishable part as well, 
wants to hide her unhappy countenance 
and her abashed head.” The Independent 
is right in thinking that this is the fault 
of the women themselves. “As long as 
women acquiesce in a low estimate of 
their sex, so long will the average person 
fail to evolve a high one.” We are glad 
to see that the editor of the Independent’s 
new ‘Ladies’ Column” proposes ‘to 
vary the monotony of a general rule by 
diverging in several directions.” But 
why not reduce fashion and the larder to 
their true place of relative insignificance 
and cater to the wider needs and inter- 
ests of women, treating them as the 
editor confesses they ought to be treated 
in her own columns? 


In the English sense, as above 
interpreted, The Congrega- 
tionalist cannot be said to have a “La- 
dies’ Column.” Nothing could be fur- 
ther from its purpose than to treat chiefly 
of fashion and the larder, nor would its 
readers be patient under such catering. 
If by fashion is meant shaping of the 
outward adornment of clothes and man- 
ners, we may safely leave that to the 
efforts of the papers which make a spe- 
cialty of fashion plates and hints. As to 
the larder, that, too, takes a subordinate 
place, being regarded always as a means 
to an end rather than an end in itself. 
The other matters which the Independent 
Says are excluded from the “ Ladies’ 


The Home 


Columa” of the average English news-_ 


paper are with us of chief concern. Be- 
cause the home is the true Christian unit 
of society, nothing which helps or threat- 
ens the home is without interest for us. 
We look at men and women as helpers 
and coworkers, and seek to put at their 
service whatever will aid or interest them 
in their life together as members of the 
family circle and citizens of the kingdom 
of God. . 


To be honest, to be kind; to earn a little and 
to spend less; to make upon the whole a fam- 
ily happier by his presence; to renounce 
where that shall be necessary, and not to be 
imbittered; to keep a few. friends, but these 
Without capitulation; above all, on the same 
grim conditions, to keep friends with himself 
—here is a task for all that a man has of for- 
titude and delicacy.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Sensationalism for the Young 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


It would be funny, if it were not, piti- 
ful, to see the way in which certain dis- 
reputable papers delight in telling a star- 
tling story one day and contradicting it 
the next. Why people persist in buying 
such journals when fairly truthful ones 
are to be had for the same price is one of 
the mysteries of human nature. It can 
be explained only on the rather humiliat- 
ing theory which a famous showman 
made current—that mankind loves to be 
humbugged. After the first disgust is 
over indulgence in these lies becomes a 
species of dissipation. There is a thrill 
of intoxication on seeing the lurid head- 
lines. The creeping horror or exultation 
which accompanies the reading of all the 
trumped-up details becomes after a while 
an agreeable variation of the daily grind. 
Even when they know it is all likely to 
prove a “fake,” the stultified dupes of 
the yellow journals still insist upon doing 
their best to support the sickly show by 
buying every lurid *‘extra.”’ ; 

Once in the habit of subsisting upon 
food of this sort, the mind finds serious 
and rational mental nutriment distaste- 
ful. A wise man has said that the mind 
which is not required to think, ceases to 
think. Those who give themselves up 
every day, or even every week, to this 
evstasy of gullibility cease soon to think. 
It must be simply a question of time with 
them when they shall lose entirely the 
capacity of thought. No right-minded 
man could endure to read regularly or 
often the mass of undigested scandal and 
fiction passed off by some of these jour- 
nals upon their readers as news. Theyare 
demoralizing alike to the minds and the 
morals of those who read them. 

It is not strange that the other branches 
of the press should feel the disintegrating 
effect of this daily output. Thousands of 
youths and children read these literary 
filth scavengers. Naturally, the taste of 
young people is more readily corrupted 
than that of their elders. They begin to 
demand a similar pabulum in their week- 
lies and monthlies. Subscriptions drop 
off from the periodicals which persist in 
keeping up a healthy literary standard. 
Only tales of impossible adventure and 
startling revelations of travel or pseudo- 
science are desired, as writers are frankly 
told by the editors. Tales of real life or 
of refined fancy, such as Hawthorne and 
Jacob Abbott and Miss Alcott wrote, are 
called “tame.” Even the little girls, we 
are told, are demanding “hot stuff” in 
the line of literature. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that 
the reading of these trashy, exaggerated, 
impossible adventures distinctly lowers 
the character. It lessens common sense, 
weakens the judgment and dulls the ap- 
prehension of and the taste for truth. 
Faraday says, ‘‘The most common intel- 
lectual fault is deficiency of judgment.” 
Nothing promotes this fault like the ha- 
bitual reading of overwrought and insin- 
cere literature. 

Not only in the interest of the home 
and of domestic morals, but for the sake 
of honest literature, it is time to call a 
halt in this sort of thing. If we are to 
continue the progress of civilization the 
Choctaw style of journalism must cease. 
At least let us purge from its taint the 
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papers and magazines which our children 
read, Let us insist that they be genu- 
inely artistic and clean and honest. 





A Lesson in Hospitality 
BY EMILY TOLMAN 


It was my good fortune to tarry fora 
few days this summer at a country hotel 
in a quiet village among the hills, a place 
remote from the railroad and little fre- 
quented by the summer boarder. On its 
outskirts is the beautiful country home 
of a woman known in educational and 
literary circles. My friend and I had 
walked by the place, had admired the 
beauty of its situation, and had longed to 
pass between the tall poplars which guard 
the entrance and to wander along the de- 
vious shady paths on theother side. One 
day, while strolling about with my cam- 
era near the opposite end of the village, I 
chanced to meet the owner, whom I will 
call Miss C., and who was known to me 
by sight, though I was quite unknown to 
her. 

“Are you not a stranger here?” she 
asked, after a friendly ‘‘Good morning.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “I am staying at 
the hotel with a friend for a few days, 
waiting for good weather to go up the 
mountain.” 

This opened the way to a brief conver- 
sation on the subject of the scenery, the 
birds and flowers of the region, and, find- 
ing my new acquaintance so affable, I 
ventured to ask if my friend and I might 
some day walk through her grounds. 

*O, yes indeed,” she replied, cordially, 
“by all means do so. Come up and sit 
on my piazza and enjoy my view. I as- 
sure you it is beautiful.” 

In expressing my pleasure and grati- 
tude, I alluded to the interest I had felt 
in a magazine article she had written 
about trees, and she added: “Can’t you 
and your friend come up to lunch today 
at half-past one and go into my woods 
afterwards? I shall let you alone after 
lunch, and you will be free to do what 
you please. I am a very busy person, but 
I entertain a great deal in that way—by 
letting my guests take care of themselves. 
I have a young lady with me now, a 
teacher, who was obliged to give up her 
school in the spring on account of ill 
health. A friend of mine told me about 
her, and I invited her up here for the 
summer. I had never seen her before 
she came here, and of course I can’t give 
up my time to her, but I give her food 
and shelter, and she entertains herself. 
I think you will like her.” 

I thankfully accepted this unexpected 
invitation for myself and my friend. As 
we separated, Miss C. remarked: “I 
think there will be enough to eat; if 
there isn’t we can eat less.”’ 

We met on Miss C.’s piazza, at the ap- 
pointed hour, not only the teacher of 
whom she had spoken, but several other 
young ladies in shirt waists and short 
skirts, who may have belonged to the 
same profession and who were guests at 
this charming home for a season. The 
one who first advanced to welcome us 
said, smilingly: “I suppose you are the 
ladies whom Miss C. is expecting. She 
came home and told us that she had in- 
vited two strangers to lunch, and that she 
didn’t know their names.” 

It is perhaps superfluous to say that the 
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meal was abundant and delicious, but 
had it been less so the unaffected friend- 
liness and hospitality of Miss C. and her 
family would have made the occasion a 
delightful one. Lunch being over, we all 
repaired to the piazza and watched the 
thunderclouds rolling up over the moun- 
tains. It was evident that unless we 
wished to get a wetting our anticipated 
walk through the grounds must be post- 
poned. We therefore decided to return 
to the hotel at once, before the shower 
should overtake us. If the object for 
which we had been invited was not ac- 
complished that day we had, at least, 
learned a valuable lesson in hospitality. 

Why can’t we entertain our guests 
without overloading them with atten- 
tion? Let us give them the freedom of 
the house and our hours of leisure, but to 
upset all our household economy, and 
devote every minute of our time to them, 
makes entertaining a weariness to both 
hostess and guest. If the guest be a cher- 
ished friend, who is to be with us buta day 
or two, we may feel that we cannot spare 
an hour of the precious time for other 
affairs; but if she is to remain for several 
days or weeks, then surely she will desire 
some time to herself for the book which 
she has not read or the letter which she 
would gladly write toa friend. The Eng- 
lish way is, in many respects, a good 
one. Host and guest often do not see 
each other before the midday meal, and 
this custom enables a busy person to en- 
tertain much more frequently than would 
otherwise be possible. Miss C. has doubt- 
less given pleasure to many more people 
than she could have done had she enter- 
tained after the elaborate and onerous 
fashion of most Americans. 





An Adirondack Romance 


BY MARY E. ALLBRIGHT 


CHAPTER VI, 


Half an hour after Mr. Ashby left her 
Doris was electrified by the sight of her 
uncle approaching from the dock, holding 
aloft in triumph a very large speckled 
trout. ‘There, sir!” he almost shouted 
in great elation, ‘“‘what do you think of 
that ?—madam, I should say. I had a 
terrific time getting that fellow, but he 
succumbed at last. But I say, Doris,” in 
contrition, “I’m afraid you have had a 
dull time of it. I left you too long, alto- 
gether. Here it is nearly four o’clock 
and time to go home. I don’t know, 
though,” scanning her face with sudden 
observation, ‘“‘seems to me you look bet- 
ter—rested or something. Have you had 
anap?” 

The ready flush crept into her cheeks 
again as she answered, like a truthful 
child, ‘Why no, Uncle, I haven’t. You 
see, some one came and disturbed me. 
Mr. Ashby ’’— 

““O!” observed the Judge, filling in the 
pause with a peculiarintonation. ‘ Quite 
a pleasant coincidence. If I had known, 
believe I would have tried a little longer 
for that other trout.” 

He looked at her attentively for a min- 
ute, then dropped the bantering tone and 
said, warmly, “It’s all right, Dorrie, dear. 
I believe he is a good man, and if he cando 
or say anything to make you happier”— 

“We were talking about last Sunday,” 
she hastened to say. ‘I think he must 
have landed here from the other side— 
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hunting—and he ran across me here on 
the piazza. And somehow, I don’t know 
how, except that it was uppermost in my 
thoughts, it all came out. O, Uncle, I’m 
so glad it did! He cleared away the mists 
for me and made the way plain. I’ve 
never known much about religion, you 
know, Uncle, in the regular way. Indeed, 
the very term has always smacked to me 
a little too strongly ef special meetings 
and conventions and set phrases, but this 
—this new life—this revelation—it is that 
for which my heart has waited. It’s a 
Person, Uncle, as he said, and I knew in 
a minute he was right. No abstraction, 
theory or system, however great and glo- 
rious, would ever satisfy me. It’s a Per- 
son that I want, and I believe I have 
found him. He has been standing by me 
weeks and months, and today in a flash I 
have seen him. O, Uncle Murdough, I 
am so glad of the happiness which I know 
is before me!” 

Doris stopped and waited, her face 
almost transfigured. Judge Murdough 
stood gazing at her with a full heart, 
but utterly incapable of words. The 
trout fishing, the blueberries, the rough 
surroundings of the camp were forgotten. 
The great, holy things of life and destiny 
were uppermost for the time and were 
the realities. 

Doris was the first to move. ‘Come, 
Uncle,” she said, gently, ‘it’s quite a long 
row, you know.” Then “Uncle Rob” 
came close, and taking the girl’s hand 
kissed her on the forehead. 

“Thank the Lord,” he said, quaintly, 
“for clearing things up for you here in 
the woods. There’s a good deal of under- 
brush in my way yet, but I hope to reach 
the same point one of these days. These 
things are true, Doris—they’re true! I’ve 
believed in them all these years, even in 
the midst of Vanity Fair. And if I’m the 
only one, dear, who understands and says, 
‘God bless you,’ I hope you will get 
some comfort even from that one.” 

“Indeed I shall, Uncle,”’ said Doris, her 
eyes brimming. ‘You are the dearest 
and best of all. .And I feel sure that one 
of these days you will make up your 
mind, and we will stand together.” 

Judge Murdough nodded silently, then 
with an abrupt turn ran down to the 
dock and began to get everything in order 
for the homeward journey. 

It was a thing to be remembered, that 
row back to Welcome, gliding along past 
the cool, shady banks with the forest 
depths behind them, the deep blue water 
calmer than the morning, the ruddy glow 
of the afternoon sun upon the opposite 
shores. All things had become new to 
Doris. Even the log cabin itself, grown 
familiar and homelike now, seemed more 
than ever attractive as it came in sight, 
and gave the finishing touch to the pic- 
ture. Doris took a long breath as she 
stepped out upon the dock, looked once 
more expressively at her uncle, then ran 
lightly up to the piazza, and was received 
in state by disconsolate-looking members 
of the ‘Welcome Club.” 

“Give an account of yourself, Miss,” 
demanded one, sternly, and another in 
plaintive tones, ‘It was too warm today 
for tramping, and no use to try to get 
away from this doleful place. It has 
been most awfully lonesome.” 

‘My dear girl,”” protested Mrs Stanton, 
“T wonder how we ever existed before 
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you came here. Harry himself has been 
dismal today, and I couldn’t find it in 
my heart to blame him.” 

“T guess camp’ll break up about the 
time you leave for the city,” remarked 
Jim, sententiously—a sentiment which 
was received by the members with crieg 
of “Hear! Hear!” varied by a hearty 
“Amen!” from the aforesaid Harry. 

“My cup runs over,” thought Doris in 
a little tumult of varied emotions as she 
laid her head on her pillow that night, 
“ Everybody is so good to me. I shall be 
spoiled unless I’m careful. But it seems 
to me now as if I can go anywhere and 
be happy—that is, anywhere the Master 
can go with me,” and with one lingering, 
grateful thought of the one who had met 
her and shown her the way she fell asleep, 

“How does it seem, my dear?” said 
Judge Murdough the next morning. 
“Only one week more in camp, then the 
world and all it’s busy scenes! The worst 
is,” and he spoke regretfully, “that hunt- 
ing expedition. Of course it’s our last 
chance together, and we have counted on 
it, but it’s a great drawback to all of us 
that we have to leave you behind. Sure 
you can’t go?” 

“Sure,” answered Doris, laughingly. 
“There are limits, even for me, and I 
think I’ll ‘bide a wee’ here at the house. 
But don’t waste an anxious thought on 
me, Uncle dear. I shall be as happy as 
the day is long, and if you’ll just leave a 
shotgun Mrs. Stanton and I will defend 
ourselves valiantly from bears and—and 
—hedgehogs and from wild Indians them- 
selves.” 

“Bless the girl!”’ ejaculated the apos- 
trophized Judge, ‘“‘she doesn’t think we 
contemplate leaving three lone women 
without any one to take care of them! 
Jack is going to stay here, of course.” 

‘But you need him yourselves,” ob- 
jected Doris, “and what is there to be 
afraid of ? Do go on, that’s a good man, 
without any fuss. You'll see how sensi- 
ble ‘three lone women’ can be.” 

“No, I’ll not go on,” insisted the Judge 
with energy. ‘‘ You are to submit your- 
self to the powers that be, young woman, 
and you may as well doit gracefully. I 
wouldn’t leave you alone here for a king- 
dom. Jack is to wait on you, cook for 
you, take you out rowing—anything you 
like, more especially,” and his eyes looked 
mischievous, ‘‘to keep out all intruders, 
bears or otherwise. Well, we start this 
afternoon, so as to be at ‘Crooked’ in 
good time for shooting tonight. Let me 
see, this is Tuesday. You mustn’t ex- 
pect us back before Friday night or Satur- 
I declare, it does seem 
wicked!” and the good man knit his 
brows and fumed again. 

“Go along!’ commanded Doris, with 
make-believe ferocity. ‘‘There never was 
aman that didn’t imagine himself indis- 
pensable to all womankind.” 

So it was that the three women found 
themselves settled in camp with only 
faithful Jack for protector and helper. 
They had watched the boats carrying the 
six hunters out of sight, Jack had gone 
to the Landing for an expected box of 
provisions, and the trio were sitting on 
the piazza discussing the situation. 

“TI can appreciate the feelings of the 
first settlers’ wives,’’ observed Mrs. Stan- 
ton, rather lugubriously, “when their 
husbands and brothers were off fighting 
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the Indians. If it wasn’t for the guide, I 
would desert and make for the very next 

. out.” 
erin soul!” said Doris, with a 
girlish skip as she swayed in the ham- 
mock, “Why, do you know, I regard this 
as the grand finale to a delightful sojourn 
in the woods. My only regret is— Jack ! 
But for him, we might have some romance 
_some thrilling episode—but pshaw! 
with a great broad-shouldered fellow like 
that to take care of us””— 

“OQ, Miss Hemenway!” expostulated 
Sarah, in a voice of horror, “nothing in 
the world would tempt me to stay here 
over night with only two women. It’s 
not so long ago that there were wild 
beasts at this very spot, and then, you 
know, it’s called “ Panther” Lake. Why, 
I haven’t mentioned it, but I heard a 
dreadful noise of some kind of creature 
only last night.” 

“So did I,” said Doris, with an irrepres- 
sible twinkle, ‘‘a screech-owl. I don’t 
wonder you were frightened. They make 
a dreadful noise. But that’s the worst 
they can do, and they are the only beasts 
we'll have to encounter, so we can settle 
down to our chosen occupations without 
any qualms of fear or conscience.” 

It proved to be as Doris predicted, and 
for the next twenty-four hours all was 
serene at Camp Welcome. But the second 
night there was a fog—one of the worst 
of the season. It came down at night- 
fall, white, damp, impenetrable, shutting 
out everything beyond the line of trees 
in front of the cabin. Jack looked sober 
overit. ‘Glad I’m ashore, for one,” he 
said, shaking his head. “It’s an awful 
feeling to be out on the water, you don’t 
know where, in one o’ them fogs. I be- 
lieve I'll light a fire.” 

Doris watched with interest as he got 
together an unusually large heap of brush 
and pitch balsam. When the fire blazed 
up it seemed as if it must be seen a long 
distance. 

“It'll look just like a candle in the win- 
dow, if itshows at all,” said Jack. ‘Some- 
body may be mighty glad to see it, though. 
That fog shut down awful sudden.” 

It was about nine o’clock, and Doris 
was peering out into the mist before going 
into the house when there was a sudden 
rift in the thick whiteness and a boat 
shot out of it like a specter. The two 
men in it sprang out upon the dock, and 
Jack went down at once with his lantern 
to meet them. As they came up to the 
piazza Doris saw that it was Carl Ashby 
and a guide from Baggs’s. She put out 
her hand. 

“So it was you we were rescuing,’’ she 
said, with a bright face. ‘‘ Did you know 
where you were ?” 

“No, but we surmised, when we were 
nearly here. Jack tells me the men are 
awayon a hunt. I had thought I must 
not call till you invited me, but now” — 

“Why now—I invite you,” and they 
both laughed. 

Doris went in to call Mrs. Stanton, but 
found to her embarrassment that she and 
Sarah had already retired. The two 
guides produced pipes and sat down for 
a social chat. Doris noticed that her vis- 
itor was wet and cold. 

“Smoke, if you want to,” she advised 
sententiously, then, as he smiled and 
shook his head, she said, in a relieved 
voice, “I might have known you didn’t, 
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‘though some clergymen do. I’m going to 
make you a cup of tea this minute. It’s 
no trouble ; 1 have an oil stove. Do let 
me!” 

That was a happy evening by the camp 
fire, with Doris flitting about, the tea 
steaming, the guides laughing and telling 
stories, and Carl Ashby sitting there 
quietly and taking in all the comfort of 
it. When tea was over they had a little 
talk, as confidential and friendly as if 
they had known each other for years. 
Doris told him all about herself, her life 
at her uncle’s, her dissatisfaction, her self- 
will and ‘“‘ general unmanageableness,” as 
she called it, ending with a touchingly 
grateful reference to the day at Morri- 
son’s Camp and the joy she had found. 

He described.simply and without affec- 
tation his work in the dark places of New 
York city, of the changes being wrought 
there, of all that he longed to do. And 
with Doris looking and listening, her eyes 
bright and sympathetic, what wonder 
that the man’s heart rose with a bound 
as he told himself, ‘“‘This is the one at 
last; I have found her!” 

The three men slept in the ‘guides’ 
room” that night, and in the morning 
the uncanny mists had “folded their tents 
like the Arabs” and as silently stolen 
away. After breakfast they started for 
Baggs’s, and Carl Ashby said good-by to 
Doris on the dock. 

‘““My vacation ends today,” he said, 
holding her hand and looking down into 
her eyes. “I leave tonight for New 
York, and I’m afraid I go reluctantly. 
Miss Doris—little friend, may I write, 
since I can’t see you?” And what could 
the “little friend” do but look away dili- 
gently in the opposite direction and an- 
swer, “Yes”? 

“Just as I expected,” growled Judge 
Murdough, when his niece confessed, the 
night of the hunters’ return. “Alla put- 
up job, this getting me off, and I suspected 
a plot from the first. There, Dorrie,” as 
the proud head went up and took a little 
“set,” “do let me tease you while time 
remains. Save us! What a life some- 
body’ll lead if he doesn’t use his tongue 
discreetly! Kiss me, my dear! You are 
going home with me in three days from 
now, and there you'll stay, and he can 
write as many letters as he likes.” 

The day came as appointed when Doris 
said good-by to Camp Welcome, to the 
lake, the islands, the trees and the “ car- 
ries.” Reluctantly she boarded the train 
again at the platform below Panther Lake 
Inn, and was whirled away into city life. 
She drew a long breath as she saw the last 
trace of the forest life falling back into 
the distance, then thought, joyfully, “ But 
Iam carrying so much that is new back 
with me, It is a great thing to live in 
the world—but to live, as the Lord did, for 
other people!” 

And was that the last, for Doris Hem- 
enway, of the Adirondacks? Not quite; 
for just about a year later she wrote, ina 
letter addressed to the “‘ Hon. Judge Mur- 
dough”: ‘“‘Yes, here we are, at Panther 
Lake. A queer place, perhaps, to visit on 
a wedding trip, but Carl and I love it, 


Uncle Rob—you know why.” 
(The end.) 





The true maternal! spirit has a far larger in- 
gredient of love and sympathy than of sci- 
ence, and this love is the torch that must show 
us our way in child study. Hence I conclude 
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that imaginative sympathy with the instincts 
and spontaneities of children, and which en- 
ables us to put ourselves in their place, is the 
best preparative for motherhood, for teacher- 
hood and for adulthood generally.—Prof. 
E. H. Russell. 


Out That Should Be In 


Poor trembling lamb! ah, who outside the fold 
Has bid thee stand, all weary as thou art? 
Dangers around thee, and the bitter cold 
Creeping and growing to thine inmost heart. 
Who bids thee wait till some mysterious feeling, 
Thou knowest not what, perchance may never 
know, 
Shall find thee, where in darkness thou art kneel- 
ing, 
And fill thee with a rich and wondrous glow 
Of love and faith, and change to warmth and light 
The chill of darkness of thy spirit’s night? 





For miracle like this who bids thee wait? 
Behold “ the Spirit and the Bride say, Come.” 
The tender Shepherd opens wide the gate, 
And in his love would gently lead thee home. 
Why shouldst thou wait? Long centuries ago, 
Thou timid lamb, the Shepherd paid for thee. 
Thou art hisown. Wouldst thou his beauty know, 
Nor trust the love which yet thou canst not see? 
Thou hast not learned this lesson to receive, 
More blessed are they who see not, yet believe. 


Still dost thou wait for feeling? Dost thou say, 
Fain would I love and trust, but hope is dead. 
I have no faith, and without faith who may rest in 
the blessing 
Which is only shed upon the faithful? I must 
stand and wait— 
Not so, the Shepherd does not ask of thee 
Faith in thy faith, but only faith in him. 
And this he meant in saying, “‘ Come to me.” 
In light or darkness seek to do his will, 
And leave the work of faith to Jesus still. 
—Maria H. Bulfinch, in The Church Journal. 





The Girl in a Great City 


This letter, which was recently received by 
the president of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of Boston, is one of the high- 
est testimonies we have seen to the helpful- 
ness of such homes for self-supporting women 
and girls. Itis much to throw around them 
a Christian influence which comforts in lone- 
liness and saves from evil associations. It is 
yet more to send them out with a longing to 
pass on the blessing to weaker ones—so strong 
in this case that it led to service in a rescue 
home: 

** Dear Mrs. Durant; I take the liberty of 
writing you, thinking that as president of the 
association you may possibly like to hear di- 
rectly from one to whom the home has been 
a blessing. 

* Long ago I, a young, innocent country 
girl, came to Boston and took a place as cash- 
ier in a store on Washington Street. Needing 
a boarding place, I was urged by a girl in the 
same store to go with her to the Y. W. C. A. 
on Warrenton Street. There [ received a 
warm welcome and kindest words. I soon 
felt it was home in every sense of the word. 
Dear old 68, how I love it! 

**T was there four winters. During that 


- time I learned to take Christ as my Saviour 


and Keeper. I was placed many times under 
great temptations, but I had the home and 
loving counsel. Mrs. Allyn was never weary 
of giving kind, helpful words. 

‘Then my heart turned to the girls who had 
no one to help them and no home care, so 
under temptation went down and became out- 
casts. God laid their need heavily on my 
heart, and then called me to have charge of 
this home for them here in New York. I have 
been here eight years. 

“*T often say and always feel that it was the 
Y. W. C. A. that first gave me the desire to 
provide for those whom we naturally shun. 
I want now to thank you for all you have done 
to make the Christian Association in Boston 
ahappy home. 0, if there were more homes 
like that there would be less need of homes 
like this from which I now write.” 
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Mothers in Council 


AN OLD LADY'S STOREHOUSE 

I was much interested a few weeks ago in 
reading in the Council columns a young moth- 
er’s experience in teaching poetry to her little 
children. I should like to know how she gets 
on, for both she and the children have a 
world of pleasure before them. And I just 
thought you might like a word or two from 
an old lady who has found memorizing one of 
the joys of her long life. 

Did you housekeepers ever try to get pleas- 
antly through a disagreeable task by reciting 
a favorite poem to yourself? I never liked 
to sweep nor wash dishes, but I found that 
the broom and the mop went along easier to 
the tune of Young Lochinvar or Lockesly 
Hall, I remember as a child making dusting 
really enjoyable by learning each time a 
verse of a favorite song. Repeating verse to 
yourself is a splendid narcotic. And you al- 
ways have good literature with you on the 
cars and in the crowded stations when you 
are tired of watching the people and specu- 
lating about their destinies. You travelers 
may take a pocket edition with you, but some- 
times the car lights are too dim and quivering 
to let tired eyes do more than read the staring 
headlines of a newspaper. A mental travel- 
ing library is especially valuable in what 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has called ‘‘ this age 
of shawl-straps and valises.”’ 

I didn’t learn my poetry from a sense of 
duty, as some of my little nieces and nephews 
are doing now because Friday will be speak- 
ing day in school. I was not as systematic 
about it as the mother who gave us her meth- 
ods a little while ago, but I just learned what 
I liked because it was a pleasure to doit. Af- 
ter I had read the article ] have referred to I 
was inspired to go through my répertoire, 
and. 1 found it took mea good part of a long 
morning. And it was a motley collection— 
war songs and love songs, hymns and de- 
scriptives, Eegene Field’s beautiful baby 
songs and Browning’s mystical verse. And 
then I thought of the circumstances under 
which I had learned the most of them, cir- 
cumstances as varied as the poems them- 
selves. 

Now I hope you will have patience with an 
old woman’s reminiscences, for they all lead 
to one thought and that is, give your children 
a love.of good poetry and with it a storehouse 
of pleasure and profit. E. P. fT. 


A SUNDAY BOX 


In the issue of July 21 the mother of a five- 
year-old boy states one of her perplexities. It 
is the Sunday problem, one in which all 
mothers are interested, whether their children 
are in the nursery or have emerged from it 
into the larger school of life. The little fel- 
low in question is in the habit of attending 
church and Sunday school regularly, but in 
the afternoon longs for the toys, story-books 
and pictures to which he is accustomed during 
the week. By the mother of fifty years ago 
this would have been treated as positive sin. 
To us of this era of broader thought and 
greater comprehension of child nature it is 
only a normal manifestation of the activity of 
the child. The child life is just as full of 
bounding energy and vitality on Sunday as on 
Saturday, and to expect it to be content with 
what its elders consider a suitable Sabbath 
occupation for themselves is to expect the im- 
possible. Many unhappy children, unhappy 
only on Sunday, are made so because too 
much is expected of them. 

To cause the child to demand employments 
we deem fitting for Sunday use we have only 
to make them more attractive than those of 
every day. This may be done in a variety of 
ways, always bearing in mind that the child 
needs many channels through which to ex- 
press himself. One mother, specially sym- 
pathetic with all children, has provided a 
Sunday box, which is securely locked dur- 
ing the week. The children look forward 


eagerly to Sunday afternoons when the box 
is opened. It contains a set of stone building 
blocks, with which are made, under the 
mother’s. supervision, churches, mission 
schools, hospitals and sometimes prisons. A 
number of small dolls goin and out of the 
churches or, with baskets on their arms, carry 
flowers and leaflets to the inmates of prison or 
hogpital. Many beautiful stories of home and 
foreign missionaries may be woven in. 

A small silica book slate is included in the 
furnishings, upon which may be written ap- 
propriate words for the day, and, when the 
child is old enough, the text of the morning 
sermon or a thought from Sunday school. 
There is also a box of letters, with which the 
child will soon learn to spell Biblical names, 
the mother giving the letters and assisting in 
the arrangement. During the week something 
new is placed in the box as a surprise. It 
may be only a new dress or cap for one of 
the dolls, or a picture of the man whose name 
they learned to spell the previous Sunday. 
However insignificant, it causes the child to 
anticipate the arrival of the day which by so 
many young people and children is dreaded 
as a time of deprivation. . 

Whenever possible let the child be occupied 
in doing something for others, and see for 
himself the pleasure he is able to give. Let 
him realize that Sunday is a rest day, and the 
more he does for others so that they may rest 
the more will he be carrying out God’s idea 
in the world. B.. 5. W. 


NOTHER-LORE 


Foods that are decidedly laxative and al- 
lowable for young children are ripe peaches, 
stewed rhubarb, stewed or dried prunes, figs, 
dates, oranges, apples, oatmeal porridge, In- 
dian meal mush, whole wheat bread, rye and 
Graham bread, tomatoes, spinach, boiled 
Spanish onions. 


Louise E. Hogan suggests that a satisfactory 
way of giving sugar on oatmeal to a child who 
demands it is to sprinkle it lightly over each 
spoonful, using a large salt-shaker. A trial 
will show that little more than a teaspoonful 
will be required for an entire saucer of por- 
ridge if care is given to the shaking. 


It may not be generally known that a splin- 
ter deeply buried in a child’s hand may be ex- 
tracted by steam. The method is very simple. 
Fill a wide-mouthed bottle two-thirds full 
with very hot water, and place its mouth 
under the injured spot. The suction draws 
the flesh down when a little pressure is used, 
and the steam in a moment or two extracts 
inflammation and splinter together. 


The habit of drinking daily a quantity of 
water is an important one and it is essential to 
the well-being of every child. The tinest baby 
should be given a teaspoonful of pure water 
many times during the day, and as it grows 
older the amount should be increased. Of 
course the water given to a child should be 
boiled. By having it always at hand we may 
encourage the habit of drinking frequently. 


It ought to bea part of every girl’s training 
to learn how to embroider the initials of her 
own name prettily, and to put them upon 
every article of her clothing. This not alone 
for the sake of the convenience and security 
it would insure, but because it would be a 
sort of dedication of every article as soon as 
it came into possession that could not fail to 
make it more peculiarly her own and valuable 
in her eyes. 


An authority on children declares that the 
structure of the young brain precludes the 
possibility of its keeping in mind our warn- 
ings and injunctions. No young child can 
remember to keep clean. Itshould, therefore, 
be provided with an abundance of clothes 
and sensible and comfortable garments for 
play, such as the blue denim overalls which 
are now being sold ready made for little girls 
as well as for boys in the stores. 
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Closet and Altar 


My people shall dwell ina peaceable hab- 
ttation and in sure dwellings and in quiet 
resting places. 


Happy are they, O Lord, who have so 
much employment that there remains no 
room for idle thoughts. Happy are they 
who have so little business that they 
want not time to attend their souls, 
Happy yet more are they who in the 
midst of their work can think some. 
times of the rewards above, who while 
their backs are bowed down with labor 
can freely raise up their minds to heaven, 
and while they are tied on their beds 
with sickness can yet move on towards 
their eternal rest. 


Many, indeed, think of being happy 
with God in heaven, but the being happy 
with God on earth never enters their 
thoughts.—John Wesley. 


O thou, the Saviour of the world, 
Who kept us safe today, 

Through all this night protect us still, 
And save us, Lord, alway. 


Reveal thy gracious presence now, 
And spare us while we pray ; 

Lift off the burden of our sins, 
And turn our night to day. 


To thee, Renewer of our lives, 
Our earnest prayer we make, 
That we serene and pure in heart 
From out of sleep may wake. 
—Translated by Louis F. Bensen. 


The door of the inner house, or rather 
of the inner chamber, is barred some- 
times by such a pre-occupation with work 
as tends to an oblivion of the Master; par- 
ticularly by such a neglect of Scripture 
amidst a thousand efforts as leaves the 
Christian practically ignorant of what 
the offers of his Lord are and what are 
the blissful possibilities to which he is 
called.—H. C. G. Moule. 


The eagle, it is said, rests on the wing 
high poised above the earth and ready for 
instant turning or descent. So is our 
rest between the heaven of aspiration 
and the earth of toil—a little space of 
self-surrender to the will of God, assured 
of heaven yet ready for the earth when 
duty calls. 


Joy of the loving beart, © Lord our 
Saviour, who bast filled our lips witb 
song, in the morning we awake witb 
thee. Thou givest strength for toil and 
bope in sorrow. tn tbe shadows of tbe 
nigbt we lap us down in peace and sleep, 
for thou makest us to dwell in safety. 
Out of our wealtb of love we remember 
that thou wast forsaken and denicd. 
Under the bappy sbelter of our bomes 
we recall that thou badst not where to 
lay thy bead. Wn the full current of our 
life we look up to the cross where tbou 
wast slain for our offenses. Since it 
was all for us, thy sorrow proves tby 
love as fully as thy gifts and stirs our 
bearts to purer jop and deeper love for 
thee. Cleanse us, © God, that witb all 
thy gifts we may bave more of thee. 
Deepen our channels of thougbt and 
feeling tbat thy love and joy map flow 
tbrougb us more largely for the bealing 
of the world. And make us like our 


- Master dap by dap. Amen. 
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Vale, Old Congregational House 


‘Blessings brighten as they take their 


flight,’ and as we remove from the old 
Congregational House to the new one 
a feeling akin to sadness finds passing 
lodgment in the hearts of those of us 
who:for five, ten, 
twenty years or 
more have daily 


wended our way 
to the barrack- 
like structure 
corner Beacon 
and Somerset 
Streets. Weown 
that the building 
just completed a 
little farther up 
Beacon Street is 
far more impos- 
ing and alto- 
gether more 
modern. We 
have watched it 
rise brick by 
brick, and our 
denominational 
pride has been 
Stirred as we 
have reflected 
upon all that it 
meansin the way 
of progress and 
“the adaptation 
of Congregation- 
alism to twenti- 


By H. A. B. 


eth century conditions.” We have com- 
plained about the cramped quarters, the 
dingy corridors, the slow elevator, the poor 
sanitary arrangements, the pungent odors 
which floated in from neighboring gastro- 


; 


a 
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TREASURAKS NEW AND OLD 
(The Sunday School and Publishing Society—% Bookstore) 


nomic establishments, the manners of the 
oratory girls, who, drawn hither from 
Kalamazoo and other great Western me- 
tropolises by the magnetic attractions of 
the school of elocution that had temporary 
quarters in Pil- 

i” grim Hall, used 
rp to draw tears 
from our eyes as 
we listened to 
their plaintive 
renderings of 
““Give me three 
grains of corn, 
mother.”’ Butall 
these little rifis 
within the lute 
have now van- 
ished, and we al- 
most wonder 
that we ever 
petitioned the 
authorities to 
give us more 
satisfactory 
quarters or that 
we ever referred 
to the home we 
are leaving as “a 
moss-covered old 
fire-trap,” or 
compiled statis- 
tics to prove that 
the sick and 
death rate here 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
(A, B. C. F. M. Treasurer's Office) 


was higher than in 
any other institution 
in the world, with 
the possible excep- 
tion of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. 

Dear old Congre- 
gational House, for- 
give ‘‘those wild and 
wandering cries, cor- 
fusions of a foolish 
youth.”’ In penitence 
we retractthem. You 
are not handsome. 
You are very shabby. 
You couldn’t be 
‘‘modern’’ if you 
tried. But we have 
acquired for you the 
fondness which hom- 
ing pigeons have for 
theirnest. Youhave 
sheltered us in sun- 
shine and storm, bar- 
ring the occasional 
leaksin the roof. You 
have been one of the 
centers of our life. 
As Congregationalism has two pivotal 
foci, so the ellipse of our personal lives 
has revolved about you and our homes. 
Hence you who are about to die, or, what 
is worse, be metamorphosed into a dry- 
goods emporium, we salute in love and 
reverence. We lay a bit of laurelon your 
brow ere you collapse and rise phenix-like 
into a bargain counter. 

Only we who have shared it know the 
many delights which have attended our 
work together in this old house. It has 
always been business before pleasure, we 
truly believe, for we are not a set of 
drones and loafers. Itis not true that we 
come in at ten and go home at four and 
take an hour and a half out for luncheon. 
We think we earn our salaries. Most of 
us would appreciate a “rise.” If we 
should allow the statistical demon to en- 
ter into us for a few minutes we could 
reel off columns of figures touching the 
thousands of letters we write annually, 
tosay nothing about those which we have 
to read from correspondents all the way 
from Klondike to Bombay. We could 
enumerate the extent and carefulness of 





A BUREAU OF SUPPLY 
1. B.C. F. M. Shipping Offi e) 
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the bookkeeping essential to the proper 
carrying on of the interests intrusted to 
us. Wecould point to the tons of fervid 
appeals we have prepared and sent out to 
the churches beseeching them to support 
the great causes we have at heart, and in. 
cidentally implying that we ourselves 
through their generosity hoped to be able 
to keep the wolf from looking into our 
kitchen windows. But we are not con- 
cerned now with glorying. Our work is 
in plain view and anybody can pitch into 
it. We trust at least that it has been 
reasonably faithfn], and we take to our 
hearts its accessory satisfactions. 

The freedom of intercourse which has 
marked our relations has been one of their 
chief charms. There has been a great 
deal of dropping in to one another’s rooms 
as we were slipping by. The prospect of 
a new story from Mr. Waldron or a sa- 
pient comment from Mr. Thomas Todd 
on some matter of international impor- 
tance has often beguiled us from the im- 
mediate prosecution of an errand. We 
dare say we have worked all the better 
for the moment’s respite. By means of 
this free and easy ex- 
change conundrums 
get a rapid circu- 
lation, and we have 
known a real good 
joke to travel ina 
day and a half from 
the compositors 
under the roof to the 
janitor at his post by 
the furnace. Then, 
too, we have experi- 
mented not a little 
with neighborly 
luncheons, warming 
up tea or chocolate 
over gas, sending the 
office boy out for rolls 
and drawing on our 
private larder for 
marmalade. In this 
way we have been 
able at times to out- 
Atkinson Edward 
Atkinson himself by 
reducing the cost of 
our noonday nourish- 
ment to between 
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three and four cents apiece. That, if we 
remember correctly, was in particularly 
bad times, when we were sending out un- 
commonly appealing circulars in behalf 
of our missionaries. Occasionally some 
of us who are so mundane as to think we 
it three times a day have under- 
cook a steak, but the fragrance 


need ni 
taken to 
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SACRED PRECINCTS 
(Rooms of Woman’s Board) 


arising from the process has penetrated 
so far and so tantalizingly that the gen- 
eral sentiment through the building is 
now against any such concession to the 
world as is involved in eating beefsteak 
at midday. 

In addition to the daily opportunities 
for friendly intercourse our Diversity 


GS FROM FAR LAADS 


(Missionary Herald Editorial Office) 


nary Association) 


THE HELPMEKEET OF HOME MISSIONS 


( Woman's Home Miss 


Club of women has furnished a rallying 
point for the cultivation of acquaintance. 
The rare occasions when the men have 
been permitted to participate in the good 
cheer of the quarterly meetings have 
made us realize, as only a formal assem- 
bling of ourselves together can, what good 
fellows and girls we all are. One of the 


SHALL THE APP 
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most memorable meetings of this sort 
was on the night when the gentlemen en- 
tertained the ladies by presenting certain 
scenes of a histrionic order—orthodox, of 
course, and vouched for by the Prudential 
Committee as not “perversive er divi- 
sive,” or fraught with any danger to the 
churches at home or abroad. Who that 
saw them in the splendor 
of their stage regimentals 
willever forget Dr. Strong 
as a stenographer, Mr. 
Swett as a Spanish brig- 
and, Mr. Whittemore as 
an organ-grinder, with 
the immortal Pan on the 
instrument, and Mr. 
Barna Snow as & poor 
widow interviewing the 
stern Mr. Waldron. 

Our visitors, too, have 
always been to us @& 
source of constant enter-’ 
tainment and of oc- 
casional edification. 
Some of them are in line 
almost as soon aS We ar- 
rive on Monday morning, 
waiting, we presume, to 
get front seats at that 
hilarious gathering 
known as the Ministers’ 
Meeting. Just why this 
ministers’ meeting, by the 
way, should be called the 
Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing we have always wondered. A Boston 
pastor is about as rare a phenomenon there 
asa man eager to accept the secretaryship 
of the organization. Weare too busy, most 
of us, to attend these weekly gatherings, 
but we now and then speculate among 
ourselves as to the number and variety 
of the subjects which 
have engrossed or, at 
least, appealed for the 
attention of the hearers 
during the twenty-five 
years in which the meet- 
ings have been held in 
Pilgrim Hall. Horatio’s 
philosophy would cer- 
tainly have to bestretched 
mightily to take in the 
themes touching earth 
and heaven which have 
there been discussed. 
And as for the resolutions 
passed, are they not writ- 
ten in the secretary’s 
books, provided he has 
had time to copy them all 
in? 

“But we have to thank 
this ministerial gathering 
for at least one service 
in bringing to the building 
men whose faces gladden 
us when they look in as 
they come or go. The 
days when the missionary committees 
meet also bring hither those whose 
‘Salutation is as refreshing as their coun- 
sel is weighty. Are there ever bores 
among our callers? Why hardly. It 
cannot be denied that a good many 
axes in the course of a year are brought 
to the denominational headquarters with 
the hope that they will there get ground. 
Some of these axes are our axes, too, and 
when they don’t belong to our particular 
Parish we take infinite satisfaction in 
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passing the owners of these instruments 
to some other office in or out of the 
building. It would be interesting to 


know how many agents for causes good, 
bad and indifferent have toiled up the 
stairs of the Congregational House, or 
crept up in the elevator, with hope beat- 
ing high in their breasts. The noble 





THE DESPOTIC FOREMAN 
(Typesetting Office of The Congregationalist) 


army of Western college presidents, the 
representatives of Southern schools, the 
projectors of foreign churches in our 
cities, the champions of Armenian refu- 
gees, the men with impossible schemes, 
the women reformers, the discoverers of 
panaceas for society’s ills—O, we know 








SPREADING THE GOOD NEWS 
(Mailing-room of The. Congregationalist) 


you, all you interesting, amusing and oft- 
times blessed people and worthy to be 
blessed. Though you have disregarded 
the placard in the halls which declares 
that no beggars and peddlers are allowed 
in the building we will not lampoon you, 
for the same rule, literally interpreted 
and firmly enforced, would drive many of 
us out, too. : 

A few of our casual callers have be- 
come historic figures. The sunny, ac- 
commodating postman, the apple-woman 
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stealthily creeping into our inmost sanc- 
tum with her quiet “fruit today” and 
with the mute appeal in her dark, South- 
ern eyes, the cruller man, brisk and busi- 
nesslike, the tall, agile Italian boot- 
black, a master of his calling, the sus- 
penders man, whose manners and gait 
certainly have not the repose which marks 
the caste of Vere de Vere, 
but whose staying powers 
are unexcelled provided 
he once manages to lum- 
ber into a seat by your 
side—these belong to all 
of us, and if they have 
any successors, which is 
quite doubtful, they will 
certainly not’ be rotated 
out of their proper place 
in our hearts. Think, 
too, of the succession of 
elevator boys who haye 
hoisted and lowered us 
twice a day, and of the 
office boys who have 
bothered, disciplined, 
pleased and served us— 
men grown many of them 
today, some of them fol- 
lowing their country’s 
flag through the hot and 
muddy roads of Cuba— 
God bless them! 

As for those of us who 
have passed on to the 
majority in this quarter 
of a century, wecannot forget their lives 
and their labors in this old building. Rug- 
ged, unique personalities, beautiful souls, 
forceful men in our denominational af- 
fairs, delightful companions in the every 
day of life—Hanks and Bullard, Smith 
and Hutchins, Anderson, Tarbox, Means, 
Clark, Quint and Lang- 
worthy, Dexter and Rich- 
ardson, their works do 
follow them and we love 
them yet, though lost to 
sight. 

So we travel on, out 
from the old into the new, 
with our memories and 
our hopes. Vale, old Con- 
gregational House. Deal 
gently with us, yonder 
modern structure. We 
are simple people. We 
are not used to swift ele- 
vators and smart contri- 
vances. Preserve for us 
all that is worth taking 
from the old building. 
Be to us like it, a shelter 
and a home, 


One cool sequestered 
spot has gathered to it- 
self associations which 
can but faintly be re- 
called. It has stood by 
itself, and it shall have a 
farewell all its own. How few of the 
multitude of ministers and other seekers 
after knowledge have known that the 
library is called Hitchcock Hall and that 
it was erected long after the Congrega- 
tional House was built! It was not dedi- 
cated till nearly two years after Pilgrim 
Hall had echoed with the eloquence of 
men who now for years have begn in the 
better land, who persuaded their hearers 
that the new house was the House Beau- 
tiful on the borders of the beyond. Shades 
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of Lyman Beecher and Goodell and An- 
derson and Kirk, how could you so 
calmly look down on the anxious min- 
isters who came in before you on Satur- 
day afternoons with their best sermons 
lying under their Sunday shirts in those 
professional-looking valises, hoping Mr. 
Beal, and later Mr. Bacon, had them in 
mind for some desirable parish waiting 
for the next day’s supply ? 

There is one who knows more than she 
will ever tell of the joys and sorrows of 
candidating clergymen who have tiptoed 
into those silent alcoves lighted mainly 
from above, and 
have gone out 
again, after 
the books were 
opened, expect- 
ant or disap- 
pointed, accord- 
ing as the record 
showed the 
names of vacant 
pulpits with 
their own or 
other names 
written oppo- 
site. But Miss 
Stone, who saw 
the first vol- 
umes stowed 
away on these 
shelves and 
knows where 
every one of 
them is to be 
found today, will 
give any desired 
information 
about the books, 
while she keeps 
to herself the 
records she has 
read on the faces 
of waiting min- 
isters. 

On Forefath- 
ers’ Day, 1874, 
dear old library, 
you were opened 
with great re- 
joicings. The 
life-blood of 
many a writer 
has gone into 
you, and has 
been generously 
drawn on by 
thousands of 
readers. You 
were compli- 
mented, on that 
opening day, as 
the only fire- 
proof library in the country. Now, as 
we close your doors for the last time, 
we utter our halting valedictory, and 
transfer to the new library the closing 
words of the salutatory of Dr. Dexter 
when you were opened: 

“We look forward toward a coming 
day when these balconies shall be lined 
with portraits—not only of grand old 
heroes recovered from the past, but of 
the illustrious divines, the generous lay- 
men, the affluent scholars of the Congre- 
gationalism of our future; when these 
alcoves, crowded with the written and 
printed® wealth of Old English and of 
New England lore, shall invite hither 
students even from the other side of the 
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sea, as to treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge inaccessible elsewhere on the round 
earth; and all good men shall bless the 
hour when these walls began to rise!” 


Is It Right 
BY CLARENCE E. BLAKE, SPRINGFIELD 


Outside the “societies”? there are a 
multitude of “schemes” that represent 
more troublesome enthusiasm than com- 
mon sense. They are generally ax- 
grinding, chestnut-raking devices, with a 
plentiful supply of wool to make people 
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AND PROPHECY FROM PLYMOUTH ROCK TO THE PEARLY GATES 


(The Congregational Library, Hitchcock Hall) 


see clearly, and they swallow large sums 
of money tremendously out of proportion 
to any good they do. Every year there is 
enough thrown away on these to endow 
our needy colleges, South and West, float 
the societies’ debts and give them addi- 
tional funds with which to take posses- 
sion of fields that our hearts have ached 
to see untouched. Think of that piteous 
ery with which Dr. Atkinson went to his 
grave: “Only $5,000 for Oregon. O, how 
cruel!” This is not alone where the 
lightning strikes. Business men see all 
this, and many of them have jumped at 
the erroneous conclusion that all mis- 
sionary workis of thissame piece. Hence 
they do not give as they once did. 
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Individually we should study car. 
fully. into the merits of the different 
“causes” that solicit our aid. For 
every one that deserves support ther 
are three that do not. Of course every 
agent or so-called “‘ president ” will make 
you believe his story if he can. By 
it is your Christian duty not to be 
fooled. Canvass each case carefully, ang 
use the same tests that you do in bugj. 
ness. Certain general principles apply 
here, as everywhere else, and they seldom 
fai]. No one has any right to waste his 
own money or, by his example, lead oth. 
ers to waste 
their money on 
un wise things, 
Let us support 
the regular work 
and that which 
is generally ae. 
cepted by wise, 
conservative 
judges. Col. 
leges, churches, 
schools estab. 
lished at points 
where they are 
needed should 
not be weakened 
by the multipli. 
cation of others 
at points where 
they~-are not 
needed. Pro. 
fessor Hall of 
Drury well 
states the case: 
“It is to be re 
gretted that 
good people, in 
their zeal, have 
planted colleges 
which from the 
nature of the 
case must al- 
ways be feeble. 
Such colleges in. 
evitably send 
out their gradu- 
ates imperfectly 
trained. 
Young people 
are worthy «the 
best which can 
be given them. 
They are too 
valuable to be 
experimented 
upon, nor ought 
they to go into 
life crippled and 
dwarfed because 
enthusiasm 
; planted an in 
ferior college near their door. . . . I sit- 
cerely deprecate the effort to multiply 
inferior colleges.” So of pet schemes 
generally. Keep the regiments full; do 
not form new ones to make positions 
for men “out of a job.” Let us not 
furnish expensive nags for people with 
a predilection for hobby horses. 





The Omniscient must be the most pitiful. It 
is God’s perfect knowledge and understanding 
that make him so pitiful. It is because we 
know 80 little, so little especially of the hid- 
den, determining life which God knows, that 
we are often so hard with one another and # 
unjust and ungenerous in our judgments.— 
John Hunter, D. D. 
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The Conversation Corner 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: Before 
resuming our roll of Cornerers on 
their vacation, I wish to introduce 
to you a new member from far-away Af- 
rica, whose letter has just come to hand, 
together with a picture of the novel car. 
riage which she refers to: 
Mr. SELINDA, BEIRA, E. AFRICA. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Lam nine years old, so I 
hold up my hand. We live 250 miles from the 
Indian Ocean. It took us fifteen days to come 
here from there. We came the first part of 
the way by train. Once when we were com- 
ing up a hill the natives had to run along be- 
side us, throwing sand on the rails to keep the 
wheels from slipping. Then we had to walk 
about seventy miles. When we were tired we 
were carried ina mashila. I will send you a 
picture, so you can see how my sisters and I 
looked as we rode, Then after a long ride in 
an ox. wagon we arrived at Selinda. I like the 
Corner very much. Your friend, Mary B. 
And we all like very much to have you 
as a Cornerer, and hope you will write to 
us again, with other pictures from your 
home at the other side of the world, so 
different from ours—except just at this 
time as to climate! But I must explain 
what I think Mary means by holding up 
herhand. Last March the Corner 
printed a string of letters from 
children who were nine years 
old, and I asked if there were 
any others of that age to “raise 
their hands.” And now, after 
nearly a half year has passed, this 
little missionary girl in the far- 
thest corner of the Dark Con. 
tinent holds up her hand. It is 
strange how the ends of the earth 
come together in our Corner, for 
although I do not know for 
certain I “guess” that Mary in 
Africa is a granddaughter of the 
lady in Illinois whose question 
about the “Jesus book” is an- 
swered in this very Corner. An 
old Cornerer writes from Maine: 
... The food is very good—plenty of clams, 
codfish, cunners and lobsters. The people 
here are mostly young folks, who bathe, row, 
sail, bow] and go on buckboard rides, and 
seem to have very good times. There is a col- 
lege professor here, and no end of school- 
Mmarms.... 


Isn’t it curious that people on their va- 
cations, as well as soldiers in camp, al- 
ways think so much of what they have to 
eat? That is right! The open air gives 
them appetites, and they énjoy what is 
set before them. That is one of the 
advantages of a vacation, if not of a war. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE. 
Dear Mr. Martin; Mattie and I came here 
last week to spend two or three weeks with 
grandmother. From one side of the house we 
can see the pretty green valley of the Am- 
monoosuc, a tributary of the Connecticut, as 
it murmurs over the cool gray rocks. On the 
other side is a hayfield, a garden patch and a 
pretty hill which we want to climb this after- 
noon. The sunsets are beautiful here. One 
day when we rode out it was raining a little 
and the mountains were crowned with clouds. 
We have visited the Dells—a place made beau- 
tiful for people to visit by Mr. Kilbourn and 
Mr. Remick. We shall soon go to Franconia. 

JULIA B. 


If our venerable friend with the stone 
face is still stopping in Franconia Notch 
—he has always been there when I have 
Visited that- wonderful ravine—make a 
low bow to him for the rest of us! 


VERMONT. 
Dear Mr. Martin: We arrived here safely 
Thursday night. We have breakfast about 
six o’clock, which is rather early for me. I 
have been on the haycart a few times. There 
is a high hill which the load of hay comes 
down. They have to chain the wheels. 
Sometimes I ride down this hill but I always 
get on the back end of the load ready to jump 
off anytime. I ride on my wheel a great deal. 

ALLAN M. 


Unless I am greatly mistaken, this is 
the same boy I have occasionally ridden 
with in Massachusetts, and he certainly 
does not need to be ready to jump off his 
bicycle! I do not think I told you that 
when we rode away from the Sackett’s 
Pond farmhouse where we found the 
New York State boys, a few weeks ago, 
the boys shouted out, “Beat him, Mr. 
Martin, beat him!” I have just heard 
from those boys today: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I received the certifi- 
cate and one of the pictures taken at Sackett’s 
Pond. I have picked three pints of cherries. 


At Magnolia, Mass., we had a fine time. Iam 
glad I belong to the Corner. Gorpon B. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: We got your letter 
and are very glad we are members of the 


ae OP a | 





Curner. Gordon and I waded in the ocean, 
climbed over the big rocks and saw the boats 
sailing. We went to Rafe’s Chasm and had 
some fine drives. We all went to our Sunday 
school picnic Jast week and had a good time. 
Your loving friend, KENNETH B. 


A well-known lady missionary (from 
Turkey) writes us: 


Dear Cornerers: Many of you have asked 
me what you can send to children in mission- 
ary schools. I have just found a game which 
you can easily send by mail and which I know 
many would like. It is called the ‘Ten Bible 
Boys,’’ and can be played by those who study 
English. E. Cc. W. 


I found by inquiry that this game is 
sold at the Congregational Bookstore, and 
I looked at it. Some of the titles are 
Daniel, the Temperance Boy; Josiah, the 
Boy King; David and Goliath. (Ido not 
think it means that Goliath was one of 
the Ten Boys!) I think you might play it 
yourself a few times before sending it 
away. I forgot toask Mr. Berry the price 
of it, but probably about twenty-five cents. 


Mv. MaFES) 


Corner Scrap-Book 


FOR THE OLD FOLKS 

It is time that we answered some of their 
questions before asking any more. The true 
title of ‘the Jesus book,” asked for July 7 by 


Mrs. S. B. H., of Rockford, [l., is furnished 
(indirectly) by one of the “four children” 
who used to read it—himself now a college 
president : 

It was “‘Sabbath Talks About Jesus.” I 
have bought books and books for my little 
girls, but I have found none like that. 


The young antiquary in the Congregational 
Bookstore says it was published by Tilton & 
Co., Boston, and written by Mrs. S. G. Ash- 
ton. It has long been out of print. 

A gentleman in New Jersey sends a leaf, 
cut from The United States Speaker, con- 
taining the old poem beginning, ‘Pity the 
sorrows of a poor old man,’ and recently in- 
quired for. The inquirer can have the cut- 
ting by sending G. Washington for it—or the 
four-horse team, which, according to the pic- 
tures recently issued by the United States, 
does the “Farming in the West.” That re- 
minds me to say that I have got track of the 
“‘three-cattle team,”’ and shall doubtless be 
able to present it soon. 

I have been waiting for a chance to print 
answers to the ? in April 14 about the rhymes 
of the seasons, and now the climate is entirely 
changed from April—I hardly think for the 
better ! 

GENESEO, N. Y. 

Mr. Martin: I inclose a copy of the rhymes 
asked for. I recall it as in Epes 
Sargent’s First or Second Reader 
of many years ago, and think this 
quite an accurate reproduction. 


M. N. B. 
CHILTONVILLE, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ...I inclose 


also the rhymes on the months of 
the year asked for some time ago. 
I learned them when a little child, 
probably from a school reader (if 
I could find one of the “ First Read- 
ers”? of Epes Sargent’s series [ 
should look for it there). I sympa- 
thize with these longings of “the 
old folks’ for half-remembered 
scraps. Cc. M. 


Another lady (on her vacation) 
handed me a copy from her memory. 
It is surprising how well the three 
versions (all quoted from memory) 
agree, although if [ should copy 
them all exactly I should have to adopt the 
“polychrome” method! 


THE YEAR ROUND 


January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 


February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lakes again. 


March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 


April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 


May brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 


June brings lilies, tulips, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies. 


Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Apricots and gilliflowers. 


August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest home is borne. 


Warm September brings the fruit; 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 


Chill October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 


Dull November brings the blasts, 
Then the leaves go whirling past. 


Cold December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fires and Christmas treat. 


(But should not the eighth couplet, 


§ ~~ 3 
August brings the tot dog dayses, & 
Uke torrid bi s 
Makes us feel like lacks ) at . 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR AUG, 28 2 Kings 6: 8-18 


Elisha at Dothan 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


God the protector of those who trust him— 
that is the chief meaning of this lesson. To 
those who do his will he gives power to see 
him and to feel safe in his care. We may 
learn from this story that: 

1. Spiritual vision is a constant necessity. 
It is not merely a conviction that God is su- 
preme and is caring for us. It is the insight 
of those who look to God in daily experiences. 
Doubtless the young man in this story be- 
lieved in the God of Elisha, his companion 
and friend. He knew that his master was re- 
ceiving communications from God, and that 
by knowledge so gained the prophet was en- 
abled to circumvent the plans of the king of 
Syria. But as soon as that king caught him 
in his trap the young man thought he was 
lost. He forgot what God had repeatedly 
done for him. That is only an ordinary ex- 
hibition of human nature. We believe in di- 
vine providence. We can recall frequent ex- 
periences in which our plans have been fur- 
thered and forces against us hindered through 
the guidance of an unseen, supreme intelli- 
gence. But with each new perplexity we hes- 
itate and fear; we need a fresh gift of vision 
that we may see God and lean on him. We 
are suddenly surprised by the sight of oppos- 
ing forces, and we cry out, “ Alas, what shall 
we do?’’ Thus each hour of need and each 
deliverance is but evidence of our Father’s 
thoughtful care. Each day we pray, ‘Give 
us this day our daily bread.”” Those who get 
the full value of it are making, through daily 
provision for their needs, constantly fresh 
discoveries of God’s wisdom, power and love. 
Our need of spiritual vision is itself a blessing 
when we so feel the need as to seek the gift 
from God. 

2. Spiritual vision is gained through prayer. 
We may ask it for others. Others may ask it 
for us. But neither we nor they can impart 
the gift of vision. That comes from God. 
Those who look steadfastly upward may ex- 
pect to see him. ‘‘ The pure in heart shall see 
God.”’ Elisha did not need to ask that God 
and his hosts would come to him in his hour 
of trial. They were already at hand. They 
are always where they are needed. We are 
not required to bring God into the presence of 
men in order that they may know him. It is 
only necessary to get their eyes open. Todo 
that we must have confidence in God, we must 
have their confidence, we must know their 
time of need, and we must have power in 
prayer. Elisha’s assurance to the young man 
that the heavenly hosts were there could not 
have brought the young man to see them. 
Argument would not havedone it. But prayer 
did it. 

3. Spiritual vision gives men spiritual power. 

’ A new world burst suddenly on the young 
man’s view through the gift of God in answer 
to the prophet’s prayer. The hosts of Syria 
were in plain sight, confident as ever that they 
were masters of the situation. But the young 
man now discovered that above and around 
and among them were the fiery symbols of 
Jehovah, ‘“‘who maketh the winds his mes- 
sengers, his ministers a flaming fire.” That 
vision so steadied and strengthened him that 
he could effectively serve God in guiding the 
blinded Syrians into captivity. 

Such a vision every worker for the kingdom 
of God requires. Forces of evil are defiant 
and exultant. They break down barriers 
which guard the Sabbath. They thrust temp- 
tations of avarice and lust before the young. 
They stand forth in forms of gambling, drink- 
ing and vicious amusements. They appropri- 
ate to themselves learning and culture. They 
command the service of the weak and igno- 
rant. They promise large rewards to the 
selfish. Christians would abandon the battle 
but for the ringing words of prophets, saying, 
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“Fear not; for they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them’’; and for the 
vision of mighty spiritual hosts where the 
multitude see only empty air. 

It is a privilege to be coveted to bring men 
and women in sorrow and in peril to see God. 
It more than compensates for burdens which 
God’s servants must often bear, of poverty, 
isolation and care. Many a minister and 
teacher is highly honored because of those 
who come to him surprised by bereavement, 
sickness, temptation, by unanticipated disap- 
pointments, saying to him, tremblingly, 
‘“What shall wedo?” Great is the power of 
the prophet who can say without hesitation 
or doubt, ‘‘ Fear not,” and can show that 
there, right at hand, is the Almighty God, 
that there are his- messengers. Such power 
we can have only through constant prayer, 
keeping a vigilant, loving, obedient eye on the 
providential care of God. 

4. Blindness sent by God may become a 
blessing. It is the best gift which men can 
receive while they seek to defeat the divine 
purposes. That is the way the truth must 
work. “For judgment came I into this 
world,” said Christ, ‘‘that they which see not 
might see, and that they which see may be- 
come blind.’’ That was a strange blindness 
which led Benhadad to believe that he could 
surprise and capture the man who was able to 
discover his plans against the king of Israel. 
Benhadad recognized that Elisha had super- 
natural power, but thought he could overcome 
it by increasing the natural forces he sent 
against him. Some men seem able to discover 
God only by the overthrow of their plans. In 
order that they may so discover him the plans 
of his servants often seem to be delayed and 
sometimes thwarted. But faith calling to him 
in the darkness will find light and assurance 
of superhuman power which makes present 
safety and leads to victory. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 21-27. The Christian’s Attitude 
Towards New Views of Truth. Acts 5: 
33-40; Eph. 4: 1-15; 1 Thess. 5: 1-21. 

Ready to weigh them well. Unprejudiced eith-r 
favorably or adversely by mere novelty. Expects 
progress. Inherent truth and usefulness the test. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


¥.P. S.C. EB. 


PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, Aug. 28-Sept. 3. With Your Might. 
Eccl. 9:10; John 4: 27-35. 

Given an Opportunity, the question always 
is what a man or boy will do with it. He 
may make nothing of it, because he is not 
large enough. People who choose to be little 
never learn to make much of life. If we had 
changed ships with the Spaniards at Manila, 
it has been said, the result would have been 
the same. It was not the ships but the men 
that counted. The opportunity needs a man. 





But failure comes more frequently because | 
the man does not accept and use it with his |- 


might. He balks or dawdles. He does not 
see that the decisive moment and the pressing 
opportunity are going by together and that 
postponement means defeat. 

Half an opportunity wholly made the. most 
of eounts for more than a whole opportunity 
misused by half aman. It was not a hopeful 
listener to whom our Lord talked by the well 
of Sychar. She was ignorant, sinful, bigoted 
and unwise. And yet he improved the oppor- 
tunity for such a wonderful conversation that 
she forgot all about her water carrying and 
he about his hunger and weariness, and the 
church has been studying it ever since. It 
was only a poor opportunity, but he used it 
so that it became great. 

We often need but a little more energy than 
we put forth in order to win. A few extra 
minutes of study will make the difference be- 
tween a poor recitation and a brilliant one. 
A few extra minutes of work will make the 
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difference between dead weeds that will stay 
dead and half-dead weeds that will spring up 
again at the first shower and need to be killed 
over again. No one ever makes a better ip. 
vestment than in the finishing strokes that 
complete the work and the final efforts that 
give the mastery. And this is just as true of 
work for Christ as of work for self or any 
other earthly master. A Christian Endeavor 
Society that is carried on with all the might 
of its members in every committee and in 
every meeting is more than twice as usefy] 
and enjoyable as one which has only half. 
hearted interest and careless service to de. 
pend upon. 


Christian Work and Workers 


G. W. Armstrong, Esq., of Boston. has given 
a library building, now in process of erection, 
to the town of Windham, N. H., in memory 
of his father, a native of the place, to be 
known as the Armstrong Memorial Library, 

Rev. Walter C. Veazie, formerly missionary 
evangelist, was actively engaged during the 
six months ending July 1 in holding meetings 
with the Y. M. C. A.’s of Kansas by arrange. 
ment of the State committee. During this 
period he held 383 meetings, including 162 for 
men only, and eighty special seasons of study 
with secretaries. He also gave 180 hours to 
inquirers. The expense of the service was 
provided for without difficulty, each associa- 
tion visited assuming its proportion. Bible 
teaching is a large element in Mr. Veazie’s 
work. He has accepted the invitation of the 
State Y. M. C. A. committee to spend six 
months with the college Y. M. C. A.’s of the 
State during the coming year. 








It is evident that no position in science can 
be so unscientific as that of limiting the possi- 
bilities of human knowledge.—Rev. J. E. 0. 
Welldon. 
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The leading schools 
of cookery use only 
Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder ; practical 
evidence of its supe- 
rior worth. 








- Cleveland Baking PowderCo.,NewYork 4 
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Let the prin- 
cipal side dish 
at dinner, orthe 
main dish at 
luncheon, 


Nan Gorn 
= 


PORK and BEANS 


Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 
It is wholesome the year ’round. Easy to pre 
pare. Your grocer has it, or can get it. Samp!e 
can for 6 cents in stamps. of free. 
VAN CAMP PACKING,,CO.824 Kentucky 
Van Camp's Tomato Soup 


Concentrated 
costs but 10 cents Jor eight servings, 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN 


Mr. Coffin possessed a positive, striking per- 
sonality and in some respects his life was of 
peculiar interest. He was one of the earliest 
of the now numerous company of “‘ war cor- 
respondents,” and he represented the Boston 
Daily Journalduring the War of the Rebellion 
and wrote over the signature “Carleton.” 
He was one of the most enterprising and suc- 
cessful of such writers, and won an honorable 
reputation for the discretion, fullness, vivid- 
ness and fairness of his reports. He repeat- 
edly succeeded in getting his news before the 
public not only ahead of any other corre- 
spondent but even before the Government had 
heard from its own officials. To be first to 
announce news is an achievement in journal- 
ism but it is a small thing compared with full- 
ness and trustworthiness of statement. Mr. 
Coffin excelled in both particulars. His suc- 
cesses have been equaled, if not surpassed, 
since his day by such men as Archibald 
Forbes, MacGahan, Remington, and others, 
but there is no reason to believe that in his 
conditions they would have outdone him, or 
that in theirs he might not have equaled them 
at least. ' 

This was the conspicuous feature of his 
history. He was useful and honored as a 
citizen, a legislator, and an author. He gained 
a wide knowledge of the world and used it 
for the highest ends. He was beloved in pri- 
vate and respected in public, and did loyally 
the duties which fell to him during a long 
and somewhat eventful life. Bat it was only 
as a war correspondent that his career differed 
noticeably from those of many other good and 
useful men. He was a fine example of a 
particular type of New England manhood, 
sturdy and even rugged, yet sunny in temper 
and wholesome in influence, which used to be 
common but now is becoming rare. It has 
its equivalent in integrity and usefulness, 
and the new type may even surpass the old 
in some respects. But the new is not the 
same thing with the old, and to those long 
familar with the old the new never will seem 
a sufficient substitute. 

In these pages Dr. W. E. Griffis, the author, 
has not doue his best altogether as a literary 
workman. His chapters bear marks of haste 
and some irrelevant material is introduced. 
Excepting in a few passages, no attempt 
seems to have been made to furnish a bal- 
anced estimate of the subject. But under the 
circumstances perhaps this hardly was to be 
expected. The book is one of .those frank 
tributes of warm friendship which are cred- 
itable alike to author and subject, and which 
disregard the scholarly, critical point of view 
in order to depict for those most interested 
the nobility, tenderness and zeal for righteous- 
ness which they so well remember. This is 
legitimate biography, although not of the 
highest order. It should be added that the 
book is written with a vivacity which renders 
it very pleasant reading. (Estes & Lauriat.] 


RELIGIOUS 


The Students’ Missionary Appeal (Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions] 
embodies the addresses at the Third Interna- 
tional Convention of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions held last 
February in Cleveland. The gathering was 
memorable for its numbers, enthusiasm and 
practical usefulness, and several scores of 
addresses, many of them brief but some elab- 
orate and carefully prepared, are groyped to- 
gether in these pages, Among the speakers 
were Rev. F. B, Meyer, Rt. Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Leonard, Dr. D. J, Burrell, Dr. A. F. Schauf- 
fier, Dr. H. C. Mabie, Pres. C. C. Hall, Dr. F. 
E. Clark, Prof. W. D. Mackenzie, Prof. J. R. 
Stevenson, Messrs. J. R. Mott, R. P. Wilder 
and 8. M. Sayford and many others, men or 
Women eminent in Christian service, espe- 
cially in its missionary department. ll 





countries were represented and all depart- 
ments of missionary endeavor, and a notable 
conference of officials of colleges or theologi- 
cal seminaries is reported. It is impossible 
for us to go much into detail in regard to such 
a work as this record, and it is sufficient to 
describe it as a treasury of information ia re- 
gard to missions, as well as a treatise full of 
inspiration and stimulus. It presents a bird’s- 
eye view of the world of missions. In some 
respects its work is superficial, but in many it 
is scholarly, and even the most sketchy por- 
tions are based upon large information gained 
by personal experience. Moreover, it is very 
interesting, and it ought to have a large influ- 
ence in promoting every department of mis- 
sionary interest and endeavor. 

The thirteenth volume of the second series 
of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
(Christian Literature Co. $4.00] deals with 
Gregory the Great, Books 9-14, translated by 
the late Rev. Dr. J. Barmby, and selections 
from the Hymns and Homilies of Ephraim the 
Syrian and from the Demonstrations of Aph- 
rahat the Persian, each edited by Prof. John 
Gwynn. The volume is published in the 
same style as its forerunners in this valuable 
series and has had the same editorial supervi- 
sion, i.e., that of Prof. Henry Wace, D. D., 
of Kings College, London. The late Dr. 
Schaff was the American editor of the series, 
but presumably this volume did not come 
under his eye. The series possesses consider- 
able value to students of church history and 
of patristic literature, but of course is of 
comparatively slight interest to the general 
reader. 

The Old Testament and the Critics [C. H. 
Kerr & Co. 50 cents], by Rev. J. M. Williams, 
D. D., is a simple, clear and forcible discus- 
sion, having the purpose of removing certain 
difficulties encountered by plain people in re- 
lation to the Old Testament, and emphasizing 
the fact that our Lord indorsed the Old Testa- 
ment and that the Old and the New Testaments 
are identical in spirit. The author’s point of 
view is conservative, so much so that he sees 
no plausibility in the doctrine of evolution, 
and he represents the more thoughtful and 
fair-minded school of Biblical critics of the 
extremely conservative wing. ; 

The Book of Leviticus [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25] is out in the new Polychrome Edition of 
the Bible edited by Prof. S. R. Driver and 
Rev. H. A. White. The specialty of the edi- 
tion, it will be remembered, is the use of dif- 
ferent colors to indicate the composite struc- 
ture of the book—a fact somewhat less con- 
spicuous in reference to Leviticus than in some 
of the other Old Testament books. Nearly 
half of the volume consists of scholarly and 


useful notes. 
STORIES 


Meg of the Scarlet Foot {Harper & Bros. 
$1.50), by W. E. Tirebuck, is a picturesque and 
striking story of life among English coal 
miners. In spite of an unconquerable ten- 
dency in the author to dwell upon petty details 
instead of pushing his story to its conclusion 
in a crisp and vigorous fashion, it possesses 
undeniable merits and is especially strong 
in the representation of rugged, primitive 
and somewhat unusual types of character. 
The power of superstition over simple 
minds is well shown. The principal defect 
in the book is the fact that it is difficult to 
imagine so really strong a character as the 
heroine being swayed by affection for so weak 
a man as the organist. In general the plot of 
the book is its least satisfactory feature, and 
it is the people themselves rather than the 
course of their actions which interests. The 
story is much too long, but is so unconventional 
and so dramatic at times that it holds the at- 
tention fairly well. 

A Romance of Summer Seas [Harper & 
Bros. $1.25), by Miss Varina A. Davis, 
daughter of the late head of the former South- 
ern Confederacy, is a fairly good love story, 
the scene of which is in the East, partly on 
shipboard and partly in Hong-Kong and 


Yokohama. The plot hinges upon the escort 
of a young girl by a young Englishman, a 
friend of her family, and upon the attempt 
and defeat of the effort of certain unscrup- 
ulous persons to misrepresent their relations 
with malicious intent. The outcome is a duel, 
and all in all the story is a little sensational. 
Yet it brings to light many noble qualities in 
the characters concerned and supplies graphic 
pictures of steamer life, while it also portrays 
individuality with considerable skill. 

The Hundred qnd Other Stories (Harper & 
Bros. $1.25], by Gertrude Hall, contains five 
short stories which are pleasant without be- 
ing engrossing. They are bright and possess 
a certain freshness, yet never take a very 
strong hold of the reader. They will do well 
for summer reading. 

Two more volumes of Stories from Foreign 
Authors (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents 
each] illustrate, respectively, Scandinavian 
and Russian literature. The authors repre 
sented in the former are Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son, Alexander Kielland, Frederica Bremer 
and others. Those in the latter are Ivan 
Turgenev, Alexander Poushkin, Gogol and 
Tolstoi. The series is neat and compact, and 
its contents are well selected and give an ex- 
cellent idea of the tone of the national liter- 
ature in each case selected. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A recent address of Rev. L. T. Chamber- 
lain, D. D., before the Patria Club of New 
York is reprinted under the title The State, 
Its Nature, Organization, Function and the 
Duty of Citizens [Baker & Taylor Co. 50 
cents]. It is short, but embodies plenty of 
fresh and vigorous thinking and certain 
timely and telling conclusions. The author 
claims that in general the well-disposed peo- 
ple not only hold the balance of power in 
most of our large communities but also holds 
the power itself, and that they should realize 
this fact and use boldly and for good the 
power which they possess. 

Selections from the Writings of Walter Sav- 
age Landor, edited by W. B. S. Clymer [Ginn 
& Co. $1.00). Landor belongs to the classic 
world, and wrote at too great length for this 
romantic or materialistic age, which needs 
him and his kind as a correction for its own 
enthusiasms. This is a good selection from 
his famous imaginary conversations and his 
verse, and will bring him within the reach of 
many readers, we hope. 

Spain in History [Werner Co. $1.50), by 
Prof. J. A. Harrison, came out first seventeen 
years ago. It has been republished since, and 
now a new edition is issued. It is a scholarly 
and valuable work, peculiarly timely just 
now, and affording valuable suggestions in re- 
gard to Spanish character, as well as to the 
facts in the past of the nation considered. A 
chapter has been added upon Cuba and the 
present war. The record is brought down to 
the period of Lieutenant Hobson’s attempt to 
obstruct the channel of Santiago by sinking 
the Merrimac. The book is enriched by nu- 
merous illustrations. 

The CCXVII. volume of Littell’s Living 
Age (Living Age Co. %2.25] embodies the is- 
sues for April, May and June of the current 
year, and appears in the familiar neat and 
compact form. 

THE AUGUST MAGAZINES 


The Review of Reviews [Reviews of Reviews 
Co.] devotes large space to events connected 
with the war, such as our battle with Cervera’s 
fleet, and the siege and capture of Santiago, 
and also to the different questions which arise 
in connection with the Hawaiian Islands and 
the Philippines. Sylvester Baxter contributes 
a paper on Spanish traits and the new world 
and Baron Pierre de Coubertin one on the 
present problems and politics of France. The 
illustrations seem to add more than usual to 
the satisfactoriness of the number. 

In The Forum [Forum Pub. Co.) Brooks 
Adams discusses the Spanish war and the 
equilibrium of the world, dra sing suwe strik- 
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ing inferences from suggested possibilities. 
Hon. G. L. Rives emphasizes our need of a per- 
manent diplomatic service, a need which can- 
not be enforced too earnestly or too often 
until it is met. Hon. J. B. Osborne treats of 
the development of the policy of reciprocity. 
S. L. Thurlow points out the repetition of 
history in our war with Spain. And two 
papers, a little out of the main vein of the 
number, are those on The Future of Great Tel- 
escopes, by T. J. J. See, and New Trials for 
Old Favorites, a literary critique, by Prof. 
Brander Matthews. 

What Should Be Taxed and How It Should 
be Taxed is the subject of Hon. D. A. Wells’s 
nineteenth paper in the series of the principles 
of taxation which appears in the current Pop- 
ular Science Monthly [D. Appleton & Co.]. 
Other topics receiving attention are Uses of the 
Camera in Zodélogy, by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, 
Topographic Features Due to Landslides, by 
Prof. I. T. Russell, the Training of Mentally 
Deficient Children, by Dr. M. W. Barr, and 
the Life and Work of Felix Hoppe-Seyler, by 
A. P. Matthews. This article is accompanied 
by a portrait. 

In the Century a portrait of Dr. E. K. Kane, 
the Arctic explorer, and an account of the 
Arctic monument named by him for Tenny- 
son is of much interest, as are the various il- 
lustrated war papers of all sorts. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy of these is that made up 
of the accounts of the battle of Manila Bay by 
three eye-witnesses, Col. G. A. Loud, Dr. C. 
P. Kindleberger and Gunner Joel C. Evans. 
Sarah O. Jewett’s story, The Coon Dog, is 

.amusing, and several excellent short poems 
occur. 

Stephen Bonsal, in Harper’s, corroborates 
Rev. Dr. Lansdell and the others who declare 
that popular impressions of the horrors of 
convict life in Siberia are based wholly upon 
errors. A flatter contradiction of Mr. George 
Kennan’s article on the subject hardly could 
be imagined. Each seems to have made care- 
ful and ample personal researches. The puz- 
zled public will have to make choice between 
them. Dr. T. M. Prudden’s paper on The 
Grand Cajion of the Colorado is inspiring. A 
novel and suggestive article is If the Queen 
Had Abdicated, pointing out why she could 
not resign her throne to the Prince of Wales 
and defending him warmly from unfavorable 
charges. Mr. G. W. Smalley’s first paper on 
Mr. Gladstone is a fine piece of discriminat- 
ing biography. All in all we regard this as 
the best. number of Harper’s which we ever 
have seen. 

Secretary Gage’s paper on the United States 
Treasury Department is the most conspicuous 
contribution to The Cosmopolitan, but there is 
a story, a War Time Dress, by Mary E. Wil- 
kins, and a sketch of alleged personal experi- 
ences at the Appetite Cure by Mark Twain. 
The history of the manuscript of the autobiog- 
raphy of Napoleon by the editor is a striking 
feature of the number and is of great interest. 
Mr. C. G. D. Roberts has two communications 
about Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, whose im- 
portance in the literary world he seems to 
overestimate, but who is a fair subject for 
comment. Maj. G. M. Wheeler, U. 8S. A., 
argues ably for the establishment of a general 
staff in our army. 

In McClure’s [S. 8S. McClure Co.] Rudyard 
Kipling furnishes the leading article, In Am- 
bush. W. A. White’s Boyville story is thor- 
oughly delightful. General Miles’s account 
of his personal experiences in Europe at 
various autumn maneuvers and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rowan’s account of his ride across 
Cuba on a secret mission to the Cuban leaders 
are unusually interesting. The late Charles 
A. Dana’s Reminiscences of the Civil War are 
concluded. Everything else in the number is 
of the highest order of excellence and interest. 

St. Nicholas offers its usual variety of fact 
and fancy, usefulness and fun, and keeps its 
leading place with ease. 

In Cassell’s Magazine [Cassell Co.) Eliza- 
beth L. Banks describes public receptions at 
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the White House, and various other writers 
furnish a pleasant variety of uniformly read- 
able and interesting contributions. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly |Frank 
Leslie’s Pablishing House] also is well edited 
and sustained. It, of course, has its article 
about the United States army, without which 
in some form no current magazine is complete. 

The International has, among others, two 
interesting papers on The Rights and Duties 
of Neutrals, by J. E. R. Stephens, and one on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, by H. D. Baker. 
Most of its other contents are selected trom 
foreign sources, but are enjoyable. 

The Chautauquan is educational as well as 
entertaining, as usual. One of its notable 
papers is that on Women in the Ministry. 

The Magazine of Art has a sketch of Pe- 
rugini, the artist, with some account of his 
works, and gives a good deal of space to the 
current exhibitions. Noted women painters 
are the subject of an article by’ Helene Pos- 
tlethwaite, and the news and notes are fresh 
and entertaining. 

The Art Amateur, in addition to other sug- 
gestive topics, discusses city gardens, pointing 
out the possibility which is so often over- 
looked of making the “back yard” of a city 
house attractive and even beautiful. This is 
much more often realized in England than in 
this country, partly because in the United 
States a very large proportion of the city 
people go out of town during. the warm 
weather and close their houses, but even they 
should receive such a suggestion as that made 
here appreciatively. 


NOTES 


— The Critic makes a handsome and in- 
teresting monthly. 

— The original of Thackeray’s famous 
character, Colonel Newcome, was the author’s 
stepfather, Major Henry W. C. Smith of the 
Bengal Engineers, who is buried at Ayr in 
Scotland. 

—— The Chap-Book is no more, at least as 
an individual publication. It has been ab- 
sorbed by The Dial. It will not harm The 
Dial, excellent although it is, to be enlivened 
a little by the brightness of The Chap-Book. 


—— Kipling is reaping one of the fruits of 
fame which usualiy follows only upon a liter- 
ary man’s departure from the activities of 
earth. His early writings and first editions 
are selling at large prices in the London auc- 
tion rooms. 

— Prof. G. P. Fisher, D. D., has just 
brought out through the Scribners an elabo- 
rate table of contents of his History of Christian 
Doctrine. It makes a pamphlet of some eighty 
pages, and is so full and detailed that it 
amounts to a succinct treatise on its important 
theme. 

—— Discussion is rife over the “literary 
agent,’’ amiddleman whom somebody recently 
has invented and who stands between authors 
and publishers to negotiate terms. Many 
principals still prefer to deal personally with 
each other, and the reign of the ‘literary 
agent ’”’ may prove short. But just at present 


_he has an acknowledged place and work. 


—— The death of Georg Ebers, the eminent 
German author, is a serious loss to Egyptology 
as well as to literature. He made his own in 
a special sense the literary field offered by the 
history of Egypt, and the result was a series 
of stories as remarkable for the light which 
they threw upon the civilization of the past as 
for their ability and interest as works of fic- 
tion. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
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Edited by 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. 
George E. Eliot. pp. 93. 40 cents. 
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we! Fe ag Kn Brrps. By Leander S. Keyser, 

pp 
THE STORY OF ROB Roy. By Sir Walter es 
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wan @ G. P. or Sere gy | phy tg 
HE SPHERE OF SCIENCE. ‘an ff. 
Ph. D. pp. 268. $1.60. 7 a 
STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. By Leslie Stephen, 
2 vols. pp. 267,284. $4.00 


rles Scribner's ‘a New Yori 
HISTORY OF MODERN EvROPE. By Ferdinang 
Schwill, a pp. 435. pc 50. 


MR. entate 8 %: rates By J. a Wiight and Mra, 


A. 8S. Ames. pp. 224, 


Union Press. Philadelphia. 
“Excuse ME!” By W. C. Stiles. pp. 132. 50 
cents. 
Curts & Jennings 
SIN AND Ba. a0. By Rev. D.% D. W, (on Heatingéiil 


pp. 288 
Court Pub. Co. Chicago. 

THE desi ACCORDING TO Daser By Woods 
Hutchinson, M. D. pp. 241. $1.50. 

HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. By Carl 
H. Cornill. . 325. $1.50. 

TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET AND + aaa A. By 
M. Huc. 2 vols. pp. $26, 342. $2.00 


Flood & Vincent. Meadville, Pa. 
WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL FIELD, 
J Alexander Winchell, LL.D. Revised and 
ited by Frederick Starr. PD. 353. $1.00. 
MEN AND MANNERS OF THE LonERENT! CEN- 
TURY. By Susan Hale. pp. 326. ag 
FROM CHAUCER TO lalate y Henry A. 
Beers. pp. 325. $1.00. 
EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
H. P. Judson, LL.D. pp. 342. $1.00. 
TWENTY CENTURIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
James R. Joy. pp. 318. 00. 
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Century Co. New York. 
SELECTIONS FROM “IN EXCELSIS.’”’ Compiled 
by Joseph D. Bartley. pp. 79. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By Elbert Aboard. ‘10 cents. 
James Pott & Co. New York. 
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pp. 72. $1. 
Bible pairs ‘Colport 
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15 cents. 
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On the Texas 


‘Don’t cheer, the poor devils are dying.” 
The guns had just ceased their deep roar, 

And the great Spanish battleship, lying 
All riddled and running with gore, 

Had flown the white flag of submission ; 
Our tars drawing rapidly near, 

Elate with their victory’s fruition, 
Were beginning like madmen to cheer. 


They stopped when their captain had spoken, 
The shouting and tumult grew still, 
And standing in silence unbroken 
All felt a quick, generous thrill 
Of pity, respect, admiration, 
For foemen so suffering, so brave, 
And hastened, each man in his station, 
To bind up their wounds, and to save. 


Thrice thanks, gallant captain, for trying 
War’s horrors and pains to assuage ; 
“Don’t cheer, the poor devils are dying,” 
Ushers in a more chivalrous age. 
—Archibald Hopkins, in Springfield Republican. 





The Bible is distinguished from all books of 
devotion, even from books of such rare qual- 
ity as the Imitatio Christi, by its wholesome 
realism and sense of the divine order of life. 
Not a line of it was written in a cloister or in 
a church—not a line of it, therefore, by 4 
saint, in the ecclesiastical sense, not a line of 
it could have been. The breath of the world 
is in it, of the actual realities amid which mepD 
live, as well as the breath of God. It never 
forgets that when God came to bless us in his 
son he came eating and drinking, accepting 
the natural structure of society and all that it 
involved, and leaving us the unpretentious 
example of his holiness in a life whose out 
ward fashion was that of all mankind.—Brit 
ish Weekly. 
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In and Around Chicago 


£xcommunication of a Polish Priest 

Father Anthony Kozlowski of All Saints’ 
Polish Catholic Church has received notice 
that the major excommuhication has been 
jssued ageinst him, and that he is now, so far 
as the authority of the pope can bring this 
about, an outlaw from the church and civi- 
lized society. He can neither officiate nor 
worship in any Roman Catholic church in 
this country. Nor is it legal for a priest to 
say mass in his presence. The decree against 
him is to be read in all Catholic churches. 
Archbishop Feehan has even ordered him to 
jeave the city within twenty-four hours. The 
crime for which this major excommunication 
has been sought is the establishment of an 
Independent Polish Catholic Church. Some 
four years ago there was trouble in St. Hed- 
wig’s Church over the finances. No report of 
the use made of the money contributed by the 
people could be secured. A portion of the 
parish resolved to secede and were led by 
Father Kozlowski, who with them founded 
All Saints’ Church. The cardinal principle 
of the new organization is the control by the 
congregation of its property. The movement 
was popular. There are now four parishes in 
Chicago with a membership of 10,000. There 
are two Independent Polish churches in New 
Bedford, Mass., one each in South Chicago, in 
Wisconsin, in Indiana, and in Depew and 
Buffalo, N. Y. Father Kozlowski estimates 
bis followers in the United States at 120,000. 
He has taken measures to sue the archbishop 
for procuring this decree against him and 
to see whether the laws of the country permit 
the employment of this medizval method of 
persecution. It is asserted that the present is 
the only instance in which any member of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States has been made to suffer under the 
major excommunication. Father Kozlowski 
gave notice of his withdrawal from the Rom- 
ish Church four years ago, although after his 
church had been firmly established he sent a 
committee to the archbishop to bring about a 
reconciliation. This committee was spurned, 
according to the priest, and insulted and an 
influence used against him in Rome through 
which his good name is injured and his credit 
with the members of his own churches im- 
paired. The claim is that the constitutional 
rights of an American citizen cannot be at- 
tacked with impunity, even by an official of 
the Roman Catholic Church. If the case ever 
comes to trial its issues will be watched for 
with very great interest. Protestants cer- 
tainly would like to know what the spirit and 
purpose of American Roman Catholicism are. 


innovations in the Public Schools 

Domestic science, that is, sewing and mak- 
ing bread, will be taught in eleven of our pub- 
lic schools the coming year. Provision has 
been made for nine new kindergartens. These 
are no longer an experiment, and their number 
is limited simply by the lack of means. Vaca- 
tion schools, though attracting less attention 
this summer than last, have been no less suc- 
cessful. The money contributed for them 
{each school has cost about $1,000) has been 
well spent, and the attendance and influence 
upon the pupils have been such as to demon- 
strate their value, and the wisdom of making 
them a part of the public system. Miss Sadie 
American, a Jewess, has been prominent in 
their advoeacy and in raising the funds. 


Another Monopoly 

The Chicago Edison Company has absorbed 
every company, eleven in all, furnishing elec- 
tric light within the city limits, and will here- 
after manage matters to suit itself. The syn- 
dicate from which the money comes is strong 
and competent, and ‘will undoubtedly intro- 
duce many improvements into the service. As 
the Cosmopolitan Company had nothing but 
@ permit, neither plant nor wires, it is not 
included in the deal. Probably the new ar- 
Tangement will delay the putting of the wires 
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underground, and compel us to endure the un- 
sightly poles for some years longer. 


A Sad Death 

William E. Wisdom died this week in the 
county insane hospital, where he had been 
confined a little more than a month. He was 
principal of the South Side Grammar School, 
in which he had gained prominence and won 
success as a teacher. He was only forty-three 
years old, was a graduate of Oxford, Eng., and 
had been head master of the East Kent Col- 
lege in Kent, Eng. He came to this coun- 
try at the time of the World’s Fair, but was 
unfortunate in everything till he founded a 
school for the preparation of young men for 
college. He was regarded as an authority on 
all disputed points in grammar or rhetoric, and 
was popular wherever he was known. He 
lived frugally and managed to lay by for the 
support of his wife and four children the sum 
of $6,000. This money he deposited in the 
the Globe Savings Bank, which was wrecked 
by Charles W. Spaulding, now under sen- 
tence in Joliet. Its loss, added to other dis- 
appointments, wore upon his spirits, wrecked 
his mind and hastened his death. Yet Mr. 
Spaulding maintains his innocence of any 
crime, and defends himself vigorously against 
those whose money he has lost or squandered. 

Aug. 13. FRANKLIN. 


In and Around New York 


Preparing for Cuban Relief 

It is the general belief in this city that there 
will be found, when we are permitted to look 
into Havana and western Cuba, a condition of 
things calculated to shock the whole world, 
perhaps even Spain herself. To meet this 
condition in part the King’s Daughters have 
on hand a quantity of clothing for women and 
children that remained undistributed when 
entrance to Cuba was cut off last spring. 
They are also taking steps to multiply the 
quantity many fold, and at the earliest mo- 
ment it is safe to do so one of their executive 
officers will proceed to Cuba personally to 
direct the distribution of relief, doing so in 
the name of the order. 





New Home for Hebrew Charities 

Our united charities are not united, since 
they do not include the Hebrew, one of the 
largest and most important. There are 350,- 
000 Hebrews in this city, most of them poor, 
many in a pitiable condition. Not long since 
Hebrew relief agencies were made co-opera- 
tive, and recently Mr. Solomon Loeb, a philan- 
thropic banker, gave $150,000 to erect a splen- 
did home for all of them. It is central to the 
Hebrew quarter of the East Side, and its walls 
are now rising above the curb level. 


The Mills Houses 

As has been announced, we have arrived at 
our second Mills House. These houses are 
built by a philanthropic man who made money 
in California. His idea worked out enlarges 
the boarding house, abolishes the Jandlady, 
puts business methods into the housing and 
feeding of large numbers at small cost, and, 
securing for a few a fairly comfortable place 
in which to exist, strikes a blow at the home, 
multiplies bachelors and cheats many a man 
out of that indescribable feeling that comes 
only from having one’s legs under one’s own 
table. The Mills Houses look like vast hotels, 
and in fact are such. Every convenience is 
supplied. They satisfy the ambitions of men 
who wish to exist in a great city because of 
its attractions. But it remains to be seen 
whether they are not one degree worse than 
flats—and flats are proving detrimental to 
spiritual development and to interest in other 
than animal things. Board is cheap in the 
Mills Houses, rooms are clean and new, but 
they are one part of a machine of which the 
man is the other part. One Mills House is on 
the West Side, the other on the East Side, 
both down town. They are philanthropic for 
New York, but they should be admired as a 
New York necessity, not reprodueed in other 
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cities as habitations adspted to the best devel- 
opment of our race. 


A Cause and an Effect 

More and more are Roman Catholic laity, in 
America at least, doing their own thinking. 
This is not true of all, but it is true of so many 
that at almost every communion the best 
known Protestant churches in this city receive 
into membership former Roman Catholic fam- 
ilies. This unheralded change affects the best 
grade of laity and goes on in a steady and a 
quiet way, quite in contrast to the “display 
head” and “portrait newspaper’’ announce- 
ment of defections to Rome. These latter are, 
by the by, furnished to the newspapers, por- 
traits and all, by the Paulist body in this city, 
one of whom spends a large part of his time 
hunting up such changes to Rome, preparing 
sketches and procuring their insertion in the 
papers. Ear marks that indicate their com- 
mon source are the statements that all con- 
verts to Rome are rich. Last winter a relic, a 
bone or something else from the body of the 
Virgin Mary, genuine of course, was shown 
in one New York church, thousands flocking 
to “venerate” it. The effect was an almost 
immediate increase in the number of intelli- 
gent Roman families applying to Protestant 
pastors for admission into a non-idolatrous 
communion. The name of a Roman church 
in Brooklyn has recently been changed to that 
of one at Lourdes in France, and the an- 
nouncement is made that the same indulgences 
may be had here as at Lourdes for a like 
amount of penance and prayer. Crowds are 
flocking to the miraculous shrine for cure, 
and presumably the same effect upon intelli- 
gent Roman Catholics will follow. Very few 
Catholics become Episcopalians, though one 
Episcopal confirmation class last April is 
known to have contained five. Most, how- 
ever, go to Congregational, Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches, showing the same ten- 
dency to extremes, apparently a rule, exhib- 
ited by Philadelphia Friends, who almost in- 
variably become ritualistic Episcopalians. 


Differing Points of View 

Complaints are making concerning manual 
training in the public schools. These com- 
plaints come from parents who are poor, and 
as the overwhelming majority of pupils are 
children of poor parents, their complaints 
must be heard. Well-to-do parents approve 
the manual training idea. Their differing 
opinions arise from education and future ne- 
cessities. The same difference is apparent in 
other cities, but the conditions are different. 
In Philadelphia, Chicago, St: Louis and most 
other cities manual training is taught in special 
schools of a grade sufficiently advanced to 
allow students a choice. There it is found 
that well-to-do parents send their children to 
the manual training schools, poor parents to 
the strictly classical schools. In New York 
the mistake has been made of trying to put 
manual training into the low grade schools. 
Manifestly it is there in crude form, And 
then care was taken in other cities correctly 
to inform parents concerning manual training. 
It is not to teach trades, but simply another 
way of teaching the brain; a change to the 
making of a nice wood or metal corner will as 
well or better discipline the mind as the same 
number of hours spent on Latin conjugations 
and cube root. Here nosuch public education 
has been undertaken, and the less well-to-do 
parents imagine their children are diverted 
from brain culture to hand training. One of 
the hopeful signs of the times is that a few 
New Yorkers are learning that municipal big- 
ness does not make it impossible to learn 
from smaller cities. We have long imagined 
itdid. Hence our mistakes in our schools, 
and the perfectly proper complaints now vig- 
orously making concerning one feature of 
them. CAMP. 





If you have to be invisible six days a week, 
you will be incomprehensible on the Sabbath. 
—Joseph Parker. 
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Rev. G. Campbell Morgan: A 
Pulpit Picture 


=| Fourteen hundred 
| persons, more than half 

‘of whom were men, 

| went last Sunday morn- 

‘ing to hear Rev. G. 

| Campbell Morgan in 

| the Fifth Avenue Pres- 

' byterian Church, New 

= York, of which Rev. Dr. 
John Hall is pastor. 
When an attendant 
opened the gallery, 
which had not been 
opened before this summer, he explained to 
those waiting to enter it that the unusual 
crowd had come that day because there was a 
rumor that Mr. Morgan might succeed Dr. 
Hall. it was an expectant congregation of 
strangers, who saw, not the usual ponderous 
figure in the famous pulpit, but a spare man, 
in whom the mental much outweighed the 
physical. Attired in long frock coat, white tie, 
without robe, with a smooth shaven, long and 
rather thin face, hair bushy on the side oppo- 
site the part, a voice deep, perfectly modulated 
and heard in every word everywhere—that was 
Campbell Morgan. He read two lessons, the 
second from the Sermon on the Mount, and in 
his prayer he employed fully a score of phrases 
from famous collects, paraphrasing them 
often and coupling them together. He em- 
ployed gestures freely during the prayer, with 
changing expressions of his mobile face. He 
divided his petition into two parts, confession 
and thanksgiving, in the latter not forgetting 
to mention the peace protocol. 

The sermon, from John 8: 29, was analyti- 
cal, mental, a delightful play of beautiful ideas 
clothed, not in language poetic or yet difficult to 
understand, but in apt, plain words wonder- 
fully well chosen to fit the mood, the manner 
and the meaning to be conveyed. Campbell 
Morgan could preach a sermon without almost 
as well as with words. He does not appeal 
in voice or manner to the sensations. There 
was no loud harangue, no climatic peroration, 
no running about the pulpit, and yet from the 
moment he read the words of his text, which 
he did with the air of an athlete, girding him- 
self for activity, until he reached the “ Let us 
pray” at the end, his body, his head, his 
hands, his arms, even his neck, his fingers, his 
eyebrows, were not onceat rest. Often he used 
the muscles of the lower face when he would ex- 
press pleasure or scorn. An illustration of the 
care surrounding these apparently unlooked-to 
details was his assumed reading from the 
Bible of a precept addressed to one man—him- 
self. Rapidly running his hand along the line, 
as if keeping his place, he employed one of 
his long fingers only. Then, as he read pas- 
sages supposed to be there and addressed to 
everybody, he showed his entire hand, quickly 
lowering his other fingers at exactly the right 
time. A small thing to describe, and yetevery 
person present felt, even if he did not notice, 
the detail. A moment later, when speaking 
of our own lives, how all of us lead two, “ Yes, 
forty or more,’’ said Mr. Morgan, he instantly 
indicated his meaning by pointing his left 
hand upward, assuming a benignant expres- 
sion, and, while keeping his face turned up- 
ward, with the right index finger he pointed 
downward and said in a deep voice, ‘‘ Devil.” 
It was instantaneous, electrical, and yet no 
words were needed. Mr. Morgan suggests the 
actor in his command of all these lunguage 
accessories, though he does so in no other re- 
spect. Even his handkerchief he used to ex- 
press meaning, as when speaking of a sepul- 
cher as something not what it appeared to be. 
His pronunciation was not that of provincial 
England and not London, but American, and 
none from it would have suspected his home 
to be beyond the Atlantic. He held up the 
Christ in his spiritual attributes, and yet his 
sermon was not suggestive of the spiritual. 
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It was rather the idealistic, the hortatory, the 
planning enthusiast. 

There are rumors, which no one seems able 
to trace to their source, that if Campbell Mor- 
gan would consent he would be asked to 
come to America, perhaps as assistant to Dr. 
Hall with the right of succession. Probably 
they are rumors only, and yet one may well 
think that if they ever prove true the tradi- 
tions of one of the greatest Presbyterian 
churches in America will not be lowered, but 
will have the advantage of thirty years of 
youthful margin in its pastorate. Camp. 





Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
American Association 


The American Association for thé Advance- 
ment of Science celebrates its fiftieth birth- 
day by a meeting in Boston, Aug. 22-27. The 
association has always represented whatever 
was best in American scientific study and re- 
search, and has called together at its meet- 
ings the active leaders in all the fields of 
work. It grew out of an earlier association 
of geologists founded in Philadelphia in April, 
1840. There were already a number of local 
bodies in existence, such as the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia and the 
American Academy of Boston, one dating 
from just before and the other from just after 
the Revolution, and more recent institutions 
in Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Worces- 
ter and Albany. The Smithsonian Institute 
dates only from 1846, but the colleges, es- 
pecially Harvard, Yale and Amherst, had 
already become centers of scientific research 
and activity. In addition to these local and 
divided interests some common meeting 
ground and opportunity of comparing notes 
was desired by such men as Hitchcock, Hall, 
Bouvé, Silliman and others, and the movement 
took form in April, 1840. 

Prof. Edward Hitchcock of Amherst was 
the prime mover and first president of this 
geological association. Of its charter mem- 
bers only one survives, Dr. Martin H. Boyé, 
and he is not expected to be present at the 
meeting in Boston. Another, Prof. James 
Hall of Albany, was expected, but he died 
suddenly, Aug. 7, at Bethlehem, N. H. He 
was cut off in the midst of persistent scien- 
tific activities and ever widening plans of 
study and research at the good old age of 
eighty-seven. 

The value of the yearly interchange of views 
to the geologists was so clear that men of 
other departments began to seek organization 
and after eight years secured it in the founda- 
tion of the general association. Meeting at first 
as one body for all its sessions, it has gradually 
subdivided its activities until this year, in ad- 
dition to the general gatherings, there will be 
meetings of nine sections, each presided over 
by a vice-president and each devoted to one 
branch of the tree of scientific knowledge. 
There are still linked and related sciences, 
such as mathematics and astronomy, mechan- 
ical science and engineering, and geology 
and geography, which are treated by a single 
section, but the tendency is to divide attention 
more and more in special meetings and to con- 
centraté it for less technical papers in the gen- 
eral sessions, 

The address of the year will be delivered 
by the retiring president, Prof. Wolcott Gibbs 
of Newport, R. I., on Some Points in Theoret- 
ical Chemistry, and in each of the sectional 
meetings the retiring vice-president will speak 
upon some topic related to the special line of 
work pursued by his section. Many of these 
addresses will be highly technical. Meetings 
of affiliated societies, such as the American 
Forestry Associatien, the Geological Society 
of America and the American Mathematical 
Society will be held during the period of the 
association’s sitting. 

One of the most interesting papers on the 
program is that of Mr. Marshall H. Saville of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 


‘one boards the train and goes through. 
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describing the results of recent explorations 
in Mexico which promise to throw light upon 
the early history and culture of the pre-Mexj. 
can age in western North America. The dig. 
covery of an unknown city on a mountain top 
in Mexico, with monuments showing a more 
advanced system of sign writing than has yet 
been found in America, may compel a reyj. 
sion of accepted theories of the original set. 
tlement and population of the continent. 

Beginning with 461 members, the present 
roll of the association contains 1,610. The at. 
tendance has varied with the location and 
special interest of meetings, the highwater 
mark of 1,261 having been reached in 1884 at 
Philadelphia. The association has had among 
its members almost all the eminent men of 
science of the country. Its meetings have ap. 
nounced and recorded the discoveries and ad. 
vances of the year and brought the younger 
students to public notice. It has served to 
encourage those whose work is done in obscure 
places and under special difficulties, and to 
correct individual limitations by knowledge 
of the general advance of thought. 

In its present meeting the association will 
be the guests of the State and city as well as 
of the associated scientific organizations of 
Boston and its vicinity. Its new president, 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, is curator of the Pea. 
body Museum at Harvard, and lays down the 
office of permanent secretary of the associa- 
tion, which he has held for a quarter of a 
century, to accept the presidency. Public 
welcome will be given the association by Gov- 
ernor Wolcott, Mayor Quincey and President 
Crafts of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Excursions to portions of the Boston 
park and water supply systems, to Salem, 
Cambridge, Concord, the White Mountains 
and various points on the shore have been ar- 
ranged for the members in the intervals of 
the daily sessions and at their conclusion. 
There is every promise of a highly successful 
anniversary meeting and renewed impulse for 
the beginning of the second half-century of 
the association’s growth. I 0. B 





The Grave of Marcus Whit- 


man 
BY REV. WILLIAM E. BARTON 


A visit to Whitman College was set down as 
part of the work of the National Council, but 
given up because of the distance and expense. 
But some of the council delegates were un- 
willing to return to the East till they had vis- 
ited the grave of the man whose immortal ride 
drew the council in his train at the end ofa 
half-century’s tether, and plucked from the 
stars that guided his lonely journey three that 
glisten on his country’s flag. 

Leaving behind the ambitious and mutually 
jealous cities of the Sound and starting a day 
ahead of the first council party, one comes to 
Walla Walla more by special providence than 
otherwise. It is impossible to make out by 
the time-tables how or when it is done, but 
It is 
two o’elock in the morning when Pasco is 
reached, and here is a change of cars. The 
weary pilgrim creeps from his berth, wishing 
that Whitman had followed a little more 
closely the line of some transcontinental rail- 
way. With difficulty we find the ticket agent 
and arrange to goon. Transcontinenta) tour- 
ists enjoy rare privileges on the Pacific coast. 
It costs other people $2.40 each way between 
Pasco and Walla Walla, but we go for $1.% 
the round trip, On the same principle we ride 
free between Tacoma and Seattle. 

A tourist sleeper is waiting for Walla Walla. 
It will go out on a train that arrives several 
hours later. But it saves kicking one’s heels 
about the station for the better part of the 
night. Morning breaks, and we are at Hunt's 
Junction. It is the most desolate spot 0B 
earth. Here once must have been a great 
lake, and the retaining wall is plainly visible 
through which the Columbia has cut its way. 
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Near here it is joined by the Snake River. 
Here the sand has to be fenced off the track. 
Here sage bush proclaims what else were ab- 
solute aridity. Yet is is but a stone’s throw 
to two great rivers. In the distance, where 
most of the village lies, are trees, and even be- 
side the station is a praiseworthy attempt to 
make the desert blossom. 

Here the train turns end for end, and, being 
an express, attaches itself to another freight 
train and creeps along through the sand. The 
transition is sudden and unexpected. A faint 
wagon track shows that the waste is sometimes 
traversed. Then appears a long and lone and 
purposeless barbwire fence. And then we are 
in the midst of great wheat fields burdened 
with an enormous.crop. Three days of hot 
winds in June would have blasted them all. 
The hot winds are here now, but they only 
harden the kernel. The fields are too large 
for binders; the header is used instead. 

Walla Walla means water more than once, 
or, more euphoniously, many waters. It is a 
simple and not infrequent way of expressing 
the plural. President Penrose i8 East, but 
we are met by Professor Anderson, the effi- 
cient teacher of Greek and climber of moun- 
tains, and Mr. Smith, the popular and beloved 
pastor. A drive about town shows an orderly 
and well-kept city of 8,000—orderly, but on the 
streets are 1,500 men seeking work in the har- 
vest fields. It is six miles out to the site of 
the old mission, and we drive out through the 
dust. A farmhouse occupies the site of Dr. 
Whitman’s dwelling, where the massacre oc- 
curred on that fatal day in 1847. Near by one 
¢an see the site of the mission buildings and 
the mill. The dam is still intact, though the 
river has changed its bed, leaving the dam 
high and dry, but water still pours through 
the mill race, and there is still a creek where 
the earlier tragedy occurred in the drowning 
of Whitman’s little daughter. There remains 
one apple tree, whose seed.Whitman carried 
across the continent in his pocket. Theapples 
are green and sour, but we taste them. 

Across in the field is the burial place. It 
had been neglected till a year ago. Then it 
was opened. Contrary to expectations, the 
alkali soil had not wholly disintegrated the 
bones of the fourteen victims. Several skulls 
were found. Mrs. Whitman’s was identified 
as that of the only woman. Whitman’s was 
easily recognized by the gold filling in the 
teeth and, alas, by the hole of the cruel toma- 
hawk. All were reinterred in a mausoleum 
covered by a great slab of marble from his 
own Vermont. 

The burial place is in the valley, but on the 
hill above is a simple and beautiful shaft, 
dedicated on Memorial Day this very year, 
that marks the place afar. The tomb bears 
the names of all the victims and the date of 
the massacre, but the monument has the one 
word “ Whitman.” 

But there is yet a third memorial upon the 
ground. A Sunday school taught by a young 
lady from Whitman College has within a few 
years grown into a small but vigorous church. 
Half-way between the grave and the site of 
the mission stands the pretty little chapel, 
preserving the faith which Whitman taught 
upon the spot where he died. This and the 
college and the three States of the Pacific 
Northwest constitute the real monument of 
Marcus Whitman. 





County fairs well conducted promote the 
interests of agricultural communities. When 
they are overrun by fakirs and liquor sellers 
they become nuisances and usually end by 
becoming financial failures. We see it stated 


_ that there are 126 associations in New Eng- 
\land to errange for annual fairs. For the 


sake of farming communities, which are ex- 
pected to contribute to the best elements of 
our civilization, we are glad to see that efforts 
are being made to rid the fairs of these trav- 
ling fakirs, with their gambling and other 
immoral devices which hinder the real work 
of the fair and discourage decen: people from 
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attending it. The managers have this matter 
in their own hands. It is bad policy, as well 
as bad morals, to sell the space which belongs 
to the fair to proprietors of side shows, who 
draw away interest in it, destroy its useful- 
ness and rob it of its life. Let us have fairs 
that promote good farming and help to make 
good farmers. 


The Soldier’s Pocket Bible 


BY REV. FRANK H, PALMER 


In 1643 there was printed for the use of the 
English army a choice little collection of 
Scripture passages bearing upon war and the 
chances of battle!’ It undoubtedly had the 
approbation of Oliver Cromwell, Lord Pro- 
tector of the English Commonwealth, whose 
military career began in 1642, and was in 
general use among his soldiers. 

A singular and marked success crowned 
Cromwell’s military operations, which was 
ascribed by others to the rigid discipline and 
carefully guarded moral life of his army. 
He himself declared: ‘* Truly I think he that 
prays best fights best. I know nothing that 
will give like courage and confidence as the 
knowledge of God in Christ will, and I bless 
God to see any even in this army able and 
willing to impart the knowledge they have 
for the good of others. ... Accordingly I 
raised such men as had the fear of God be- 
fore them and made some conscience of what 
they did. And from that day forward they 
were never beaten, but whenever they were 
engaged against the enemy they beat continu- 
ally.”’ . Tt is not difficult to discover in our just 
finished struggle with Spain the operation of 
something like the same principles, giving to 
our soldiers, confident of the justice of their 
cause and sure that their self-sacrificing ef- 
forts are in the interests of righteousness, a 
calmness under fire, a steadiness of aim, a 
magnificent firmness and persistency that 
makes them unconquerable. The Christian 
thought of the nation recognizes the providen- 
tial element in our marvelous success thus 
far. It cannot doubt that God has been upon 
our battlefields and on the bosom of the 
mighty deep with our navy, guiding officers, 
inspiring the rank and file of our soldiers and 
sailors, preserving them wonderfully in the 
midst of terrible dangers and giving them 
almost bloodless victories. It should be one 
of the great spiritual results of this conflict 
to deepen men’s faith in God as a personal, 
present power in human affairs, as a Father 
exercising a watchful care over the interests 
of his children. 

Cromwell’s “ Ironsides,”’ as they were called, 
went into battle with prayer and psalm-sing- 
ing. Whitelocke, describing them to Chris- 
tiana, queen of Sweden, said, ‘‘ The officers 
and soldiers of the Parliament held it not un- 
lawful, when they carried their lives in their 
hands and were going to diventure them in 
the high places of the field, to encourage one 
another out of His Word who commands over 
all, and this had more weight and impression 
with it than any other word could have.” Is 
not the same true of President McKinley’s 
Christian attitude in relation to our victories, 
his generous treatment of the vanquished, and 
of Captain Philip’s noble recognition of the 
divine agency in his ship’s success before San- 
tiago? 

In looking over the Soldier’s Pocket Bible, 
as reproduced for the use of our troops by the 
American Tract Society, one is struck with 
the aptness of its selections to the needs of all 
valiant soldiers of Jesus Christ, whether in 

times of war or times of peace. Here are 
some of the headings under which select pas- 
sages are given: a soldier must not do wick- 
edly; a soldier must be valiant for God’s 
cause; a soldier must not rely on his own wis- 
dom, his own strength, or any provision for 
war; a soldier must put his confidence in 
God’s wisdom and strength; a soldier must 
pray before he goes to fight; a soldier must 
consider and believe God’s gracious promises ; 
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a soldier must not fear his enemies; a soldier 
must love his enemies as they are his enemies, 
and hate them as they are God’s enemies; a 
soldier must cry unto God in his heart in the 
very instant of battle; a soldier must consider 
that sometimes God’s people have the worst in 
battle as well as God’s enemies; soldiers and 
all of us must consider that though God’s 
people have the worst, yet it cometh of the 
Lord; for the iniquities of God’s people they 
are sometimes delivered into the hands of 
their enemies; therefore both soldiers and all 
God’s people upon such occasions must search 
out their sins; especially let soldiers and all 
of us upon such occasions search whether we 
have not put too little confidence in the arm of 
the Lord, and too much in the arm of the flesh ; 
and let soldiers and all of us consider that to 
prevent this sin, and for the committing of 
this sin, the Lord hath many times given the 
victory to a few; and let soldiers and all of us 
know that the very nick of time that God hath 
promised us help is when we see no help in 
man; wherefore, if our forces be weakened 
and the enemy strengthened, then let soldiers 
and all of us know that now we have a promise 
of God’s help which we had not when we were 
stronger, and therefore let us pray more confi- 
dently; and let soldiers and all of us know 
that if we obtain any victory over our enemies 
it is our duty to give all the glory to the Lord. 
Could anything be finer by way of counsel? 
For theology, spirituality and practical adap- 
tedness to daily need, we know of nothing 
richer or more concentrated than the topics 
and selections of The Soldier’s Pocket Bible. 





In and Around Boston 


The Total Abstinence Union 

The twenty-eighth national convention of 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Amer- 
ica showed an enthusiasm that .was weather- 
proof. It marched in the rain and applauded 
the speakers who appeared before it with an 
equal zest. A large majority of the visiting 
members seemed to be young men and women, 
and the groups on the streets and in places of 
interest, with their undisguised curiosity and 
bright badges, reminded us of the Christian 
Endeavor conventions. The'union has hada 
year of healthy growth, adding 91 societies 
and 4,069 members. President Cleary declined. 
re-election and Bishop Tiernay of Hartford 
was chosen as his successor. The note of 
patriotism was never struck without a re- 
sponse of enthusiasm. General Shafter was 
thanked for his stand against the canteen and 
his refusal to permit the landing of cargoes 
of beer at Santiago. A resolution strongly 
worded in favor of the maintenance of Sun- 
day as a day devoted to religious devotion 
and rest, and rejoicing in the growing senti- 
ment in favor of the prohibition of the sale of. 
liquor on that day, was unanimously adopted, 
as well as one urging the passage by Congress 
of the Ellis Bill relating to the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors on reservations, at the emigrant 
stations and through the canteen. Evidently 
here is an organization of moral force with 
which, as with the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties, the politicians will shortly have to reckon. 
And since so large a proportion of owners and 
keepers of liquor saloons are nominally Ro- 
man Catholics, the strength of this total absti- 
nence union affords encouragement for the 
growth of temperance which is not given by 
any other similar organization. 


Spendthrift Economy 

The economists of the Boston school com- 
mittee who are proposing to reduce expenses 
by cutting off the kindergartens will find no 
support from the best sentiment of the city. 
The kindergarten makes the work of the 
primary teacher easy, and the primary teacher 
holds.the key to the whole educational situa- 
tion. So far from being a mere luxury, the 
kindergartens are a necessity for the economi- 
cal working of every following step of public 
education. Boston cannot afford to take a 
backward step in this important matter. 
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Preparing for the Scientists 

Boston is making ready for the American 
Association with a hospitable preparation 
which takes note of the facts of an incoming 
enlightened curiosity and the possession of 
much that is worth coming far to see. The 
pamphlet program sent to all members is the 
result of much labor, and, in addition, for tho 
city of Boston and for Cambridge and Salem, 
to which special excursions have been pianned, 
guide-books have been prepared describing all 
points of special interest to just this class of 
visitors. If all the plans for the comfort and 
information of the delegates are carried out 
as proposed by the large and competent com- 
mittee, the meeting should be one of the most 
enjoyable which the association has held. 


Staring at an Enemy 

The Spanish admiral, Cervera, on his way 
through Boston to visit the Spanish prisoners 
at Portsmouth, aroused as much curiosity as 
Hobson. That good-natured intrusiveness of 
the American crowd, so easily aroused and so 
indiscriminate in its objects of interest, gath- 
ered a throng of eager people and made it 
necessary for the police to interfere to make 
a way for him and his companions from the 
station café where he was breakfasting to the 
train. A larger crowd could hardly have as- 
sembled on such short notice to greet Samp- 
son or Dewey. It may not be dignified, but at 
least it shows how utterly free from personal 
vindictiveness the American feeling has been 
all through the war. 


Last Sunday’s Preaching 

At Berkeley Temple last Sunday Rev. An- 
gus MacDonald of Jacksonville occupied the 
pulpit, at the Old South Prof. E. H. Sneath of 
Yale, at Park Street Rev. Dr. R. A. Beard of 
Cambridge, and at Shawmut Rev. W. E. Par- 
sons, D. D., Washington, D.C. The Walnut 
Avenue Church, Roxbury, heard Dr. G. H. 
Ide of Milwaukee, the Highland Rev. F. E. 
Emrich, D. D., the Second Church, Dor- 
chester, had Rev. S. P. Fay as preacher, and 
the Pilgrim, at a union service with the Baker 
M. E. Church, had Rev. F. N. Upham. In 
Cambridge Dr. Patrick of Newton preached 
at First Church, and Rev. C. A. Wight of 
Plattesville, Wis., at Prospect Street. At Cen- 
tral, Jamaica Plain, Dr. Hall of Dover, N. H., 
filled the pulpit. At the union service of 
First and Central, Chelsea, Rev. R. A. Me- 
Fadden of Central preached. 





Current Thought 
AT HOME 


The Examiner sees the hand of God in the 
responsibilities growing out of the results of 
the war: ‘“‘ The progress of events, since the 
war with Spain began, affords fresh illustra- 
tion of the truth that the destinies of nations, 
as well as of individuals, are ordered by the 
Lord. We entered upon the war in good 
faith, with the single purpose to free Cuba 
from the galling yoke of Spain. But God had 
larger plans for us, and he has brought us 
face to face with responsibilities greater than 
we even dreamed of undertaking—responsi- 
bilities from which, indeed, we would have 
shrunk appalled six months ago. But these 
new obligations, which no doubt we would 
have sought to avoid had we been able to 
foresee them, are now confronting us im- 
peratively demanding action. And the ques- 
tion they raise is simply this, What is God’s 
purpose in leading us on to this point? It is 
of the least possible consequence what Wash- 
ington or Adams or any other statesman of 
the past thought of American expansion or of 
‘entangling alliances.’ It is of the highest 
possible importance to find out, if we can, 
what is God’s design concerning our present 
and future.” 

On the other hand the Watchman draws les- 
sons of warning from our own home experi- 
ence in dealing with alien races. ‘‘Those who 
are claiming that we ought to acquire the Phil- 
ippines because it is our supreme duty to bless 
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the savages of those islands with our institu- 
tions would do well to reflect how greatly the 
North American Indians within our own bor- 
ders have been blessed by our institutions. 
The damning indictments of Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s Ramona and A Century of Dis- 
honor have never yet been answered. One 
has only to become acquainted with the delib- 
erations of the Mohonk Indian Conference to 
be persuaded that it depends upon who ad- 
ministers our institutions whether they are 
a blessing or a curse. The Indian agents and 
post-traders who have been the angels of our 
civilization too often have been of the black 
sort. What reason have we for believing that 
it would be otherwise in the Philippines? 
The common lesson of the two opinions is one 
which affects our home politics quite as much 
as our foreign conquests. ‘“‘He who lifts 
must be high.” 

With reference to recent business scandals 
in which men bearing the title of ‘‘ Reverend”’ 
have figured, the Boston Advertiser very sen- 
sibly says: ‘‘As a matter of fact, a clerical 
scoundrel may disgrace his own profession, 
but it does not necessarily follow that he dis- 
graces other men of his profession. It simply 
shows that a clergyman may be a rascal. 
The discovery is not altogether startling or 
novel.” 

ABROAD 


In an address delivered at a meeting of 
Congregational ministers in London, W. Rob- 
ertson Nichol considered what is the chief 
peril of those who are in the active service of 
the church: ‘* The chief peril of ministers and 
Christian workers is, I believe, the peril of 
fainting. Some, no doubt, fall into utter un- 
belief, and there are cases of moral failure 
that make a continuance of Christian service 
impossible. But these instances are compara- 
tively few in number, and even when they 
occur they are preceded, as a rule, by faint- 
ing.’”’ 

The workings of the American Constitution 
are Of the greatest interest to foreign observ- 
ers just now. For example, the London 
Spectator says: “It will be a most curious 
historic event, and one that may deeply affect 
the future of democracy, if the American 
system should twice in a generation prove 
itself a strong system for dealing with dan- 
gerous crises, for that system, though it is 
known by a different name, is neither more 
nor less than elective monarchy, limited as to 
duration and regulated as to finance, but 
otherwise nearly unfettered. Mr. McKinley 
is not an autocrat, but he has all the power of 
an ordinary king and that of an ordinary pre- 
mier. All initiative, all patronage, all the 
functions of grand referee rest with him 
alone. If he is incompetent in a crisis every- 
thing goes to pieces; if he is strong the state 
at once becomes an irresistible organism.” 

The Spectator feels that it would be im- 
moral for us to return the Philippines to 
Spanish rule. America may be compelled by 
a continental coalition to do this thing and 
yet be blameless, for there can be no sin where 
there is no will; but to do it voluntarily, under 
the false plea of ‘ generosity,’ would be noth- 
ing less than baseness. She is bound, having 
upset a bad civilization, to provide a good one, 
and not to shirk responsibilities which, from 


the moment Admiral Dewey broke into the: 


harbor of Manila, she took upon herself. To 
be fit for their great work Americans must 
learn how to govern as well as how to be gov- 
erned, must add to their splendid patriotism 
the English gift of cold and lofty tolerance, 
must learn to keep subordinate governments 
as clean of corruption as their supreme court 
is, must, above all, learn the lesson none have 
learned yet except the English—how to keep 


‘dark races subject while they are being edu- 


cated without incessant menaces of force, 
They have, in fact, to exchange their réle of 
prosperity for a réle of greatness among man- 
kind. There are virtues, intellectual as well 
as moral, which do not blossom freely when 
there is no one to think of but one’s self.”’ 


18 August 1998 


Christian Work in the Army 


Letters daily received by Mr. Moody show 
the great importance of the work of the Chris. 
tian Commission, which will be constantly 
needed as long as our soldiers continue on 
duty or in camps. One letter says: “(Our 
hospital work is becoming tremendous. There 
are about 2,500 men in the hospitals here and 
the number increases every day. Typhoid 
fever is the trouble in a large majority of cases, 
The sick men are suffering much, and many 
are greatly discouraged. Yesterday as we 
were leaving one ward I turned and said to 
the sick men: ‘Well, boys, keep up good 
courage!’ One poor fellow who was almost 
crying said, ‘You keep up our courage! 
Do not forsake us here!’ In all my life I 
have not witnessed such sad scenes. We are 
ministering to dying men every day.” 

Another picture gives another view, in its 
way no less dark, but with a glimpse of light 
in it: ‘* Pay day is here once more, and the 
old scenes of drunkenness and licentiousness 
areonagain. Itissomethingterrible. Makes 
me feel like running away where I could not 
look upon the depravity of some of my fellow- 
men. God have mercy upon this place if the 
Christian Commission is obliged to retract, 
A member of ‘Grigsby’s Rough Riders’ said 
to me yesterday, ‘I would either have killed 
myself or run away had it not been for the 
Christian Commission work in this camp, I 
could not have lived here without that help,’” 





Our Readers’ Forum 


DEDICATION OF INFANTS WITHOUT 
BAPTISM 

I have just noticed the query of G. H. B. 
in the Readers’ Forum concerning public ded- 
ication of infants to Christ. Both the two 
churches which I have served as pastor, one 
in Maine and one in Connecticut, have by 
vote approved the practice of such a service 
without baptism, and I. know of some other 
New England churches in which the practice 
obtains. This has been on account of relue- 
tance of parents to recognize the fitness of a 
baptism so different in significance from that 
administered to a person on confession of 
faith. We have no stated form. Any minis- 
ter might make one for his own use. I have 
used the formula for infant baptism in our 
church manual, except the part relating to the 
baptism itself, something like the following: 

Do you in the presence of this assembly 
consecrate this child to God? Do you promise 
to train —— in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, to carefully attend to — spiritual 
growth and to teach —— the life and precepts 
of Christ? 

[Parents answer, ‘‘I do.’’) 

‘Trusting then that God will keep covenant 
with you by the exercise of divine grace 
toward this child, and that Jesus now holds 
the same disposition toward little children 
brought to him as when of old he laid his hands 


* on them and blessed them [Here the minister 


lays his hand on the head of the child], we ded- 
icate this child, named _ 
keeping and to the service of God, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 
Whitneyville, Ct. 


THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD OF MINISTERS 

I heartily second your suggestion in issue of 
Aug. 11 that our Year-Book indicate college 
and seminary of each minister, also that it 
give year of graduation. H. A, FRENCH. 


C. F. CLARKE. 









We often wonder how, undera sudden temp- 
tation, certain persons have fallen from abigh 
position into disgrace and ruin. If we knew 
the secret history of such cases, we should 
discover that they had been dallying with 
temptation until they had been weakened 
corrupted by it. The fiber of the tree bad 
become worm-eaten before the gale struck it. 
No man goes to hell suddenly.—T. L. Cuyler- 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 
ue REGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
a Co: ae 


th Massuomusmrs AS MISSIONARY So- 
om e 
only) OY H Rev. J 


, No. couse. oshua 

Colt, secre PRE.» Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, 3 
By a HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
9, 607, Congregational House. h Ste 5 An- 
be) membership, $1.00; 00; life mi a, ‘ 
trioutions solici Annie C. B vidgiten, Srenoures. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR. 
FO peasuret es E. Sw Publishing and 
ng Agent. re\ottice in New Yor rk, Four Fourth Ave. 





H. Wigg' 
ir 
Parchwetty-Secona St. ; in Uhicago, 
may :. sag or Pi gg ros Koon 703. phan e- 
nt Loulse Da {Tt ’ + Hy 


en rote 8. “Child, Ry R-— 
THE AMERICAN Ties tone ASSOCIATION, United 
i. issions in the United 
Btates, evangelistic 


tn the West, ss a indians an 
once. 615 Congregational House; C 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent 
above offices, or to &. W. Hub’ rer, 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New "York City. 

TrE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY 
—Ohurch and ae. Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D.D. Secretary; Charlies E. ae, Treasurer, United 
Obarities Building, New York; 


A. Hooe, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (includir g 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
drad students for the my eight home missionary 
old twenty academies in the West and South, ten 

eration schools ah Sa rity Mexico. af 
wikins, reasurer. ces: and Geegregesional 
House, Soston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 

Cong. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SoorrtTy.— 
Contributions used ‘D.b. Becre for m stary: W. A y ig Bo, 

George M. Boynton, D. 4, oe 
Pr. D., Field mg 7 sree 
Rev. Francis J. Mars _—  Bogian Su a, Freasurer| 
Congregational House, 

MASSACHUSETTS + ena o MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, jurer, 
701 Sears Build Boston. Applications for aid to 

Bev. E. B. Palmer, m 609, i sagt House. 
yap pare, —In order to afford a little 

timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign 
sonaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. 80 in- 
vane enerous individual . For fuller information 

— of National Council, 1892, and Year-Boor, 


Office, 153 La 
ones, of Re 
Fourth 


1898, Secre' Rev. N. H. ttlesey, New 
Haven, Treasurer, Rov. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ot. 
Form of a bequest: 1 ueath to the stees of tle 
National Couneal of the ional Churches of tke 
United States” (a beg Ae rporate red under tre 
jaws of the State of nnecticut) here insert the be 
quest), to be used for the inisterial Relief 


urpose of Min 
{provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Sengre tenes Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD = PASTORAL Sup. 
PLY, established by the Niacoochuse General Assoc’ a- 
tion, offers its services to saungnee a des 
yan supplies in Massachusetts and in o} 
‘oom 610, Cor tional House, Bostor. “Rev. Cha) les 

B, Rice, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, 0 ized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover ‘treet, 
Boston. Open day and evening. ‘Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. ‘Dally prayer meeting, 10.30 a.M., Bible 
stady,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. 
every "evening exce) af Sai ranch 


és 
yard Haven. Isa ‘laton, oan 


cfr or society and a) to 
all Congregational ch for support Sen EO 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Correspo: ’ 
Room 601, Congregation al House, Boston. “Send cloth: 
ing, comfort b: etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nich kerson, 
chaplain, 287 nover it. Bequests should reed: 
on and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s 

ety the sum +; #—, to be plied to 2 me charitable 

uses and purposes of said society.” Alexander 
MeKeutle. D. D., President; George @ouid, Treasurer. 








OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

How a New Jersey church received the 
news of peace. 

Beginnings of a noble work at Key West. 

Valued men deceased in New Hampshire 
and Connecticut. 

Congregationalists in California and South 
Dakota suffer by fire. 

An organist honored in the Golden State. 

Vacations by exchange in North Dakota. 

Loyalty to a Kansas mother church. 

Social activity of a minister in Topeka. 

A Minnesota pastor’s fruitful vacation. 


SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES 
XIV. SANDUSKY, 0. 


Success in the second Sunday service may 
be reckoned from many view points. One 
element upon which much depends, of course, 
is the attendance. ‘The First Church, San- 
dusky, has achieved a remarkable record. In 
four years the evening congregation has grown 
by actual count from about fifty to figures 
Which range between 600 and 1,000. Another 
most important fact: in four years there have 

but four nights when there were not evi- 
— of conversions. The church-goers have 
e regular despite outside attractions. 
reover, half the congregations are often 
men. Advertising and sensationalism can 
not be credited, however, in the least with 
these results. How came about the change? 

In 1893, when Rev. C. A. Vincent came to 
the church, the spiritual condition seemed to 
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be at its lowest. Of 307 names on the mem- 
bership roll, nearly seventy were dropped, 
and new methods and organizations were in- 
stituted. As to the Sunday evening service, 
its character was entirely changed. The 
objective point was to reach unbelievers—to 
interest and get hold of the people. To that 
end the exercises were made to include plenty 
of good gospel singing for everybody; the 
sermon was shortened, but was made direct, 
and an after meeting was begun. One series 
of Short Talks on Great Truths was called 
Vital Questions and included these simple 
themes: Who Is God? What Is Sin? Who Is 
Christ? Why Did Christ Die? How Can I 
Appropriate the Cross? What Is It to Livea 
Christian Life? Who Is the Holy Spirit and 
What Is His Work? Asa result the member- 
ship of the church has nearly doubled, and of 
the new members about four-fifths came on 
confession. 

It is needless to add that such attainments 
infused new life and encouraged broader ef- 
forts in other departments of the church work 
and that still greater things are a prospect. 

8. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
[For Boston news see page 229.) 


Monson.—The church has adopted individual 
communion cups. The complete service was pre- 
sented by the grandchildren of Mrs. N. M. Field, a 
former member of the church, and used for the 
first time at the last communion, when 50 persons 
united with the church, all but two on confession. 
An unusual religious interest has been manifest 
throughout the community since the visit of the 
Salvation Army in April. 


AMHERST.—Second has voted to secure as its 
pastor Rey. C. W. Hawley of Clinton, N. Y., a for- 
mer pastor. His earlierconnection with this church 
was terminated on account of his health. Since 
then he has supplied First Church, Atlanta, then 
accepted the treasurership of Fisk University, and 
later successfully conducted a boarding school in 
Clinton, N. Y. 

WILBRAHAM suspends its services until Sept. 4. 
The pastor, Rev. M. 8S. Howard, spends his vaca- 
tion at Brant Rock. 


PHILLIPSTON.—The Ladies’ Cirele are endeavor- 
ing to raise funds for needed repairs on the meet- 
ing house. A patriotic event is being planned 
elaborately for that purpose. 


DALTON.—Rev. G. W. Andrews has returned from 
a seven weeks’ trip abroad, and plans to give his 
people the benefit of his experiences in a course of 
lectures this month. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Hope. Rev. 8. H. Woodrow 
preached his first sermon here as pastor last Sun- 
day. He spoke to a large congregation. He begins 
his work Sept. 1. 

At Holyoke, Second Church, President Thwing 
of Western Reserve University preached last Sun- 
day.—At Lee an unusually large congregation 
heard Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong.——The Worthing- 
ton Sunday school library has been enlarged by 
several donations of books. 


Maine 


FRANKFORT has had a long period of inactivity, 
but appears to have a new lease of life. Mr. ©. P. 
Marshall of the last class, Bangor Seminary, has 
been ordained and installed, and the church has 
assumed his full salary witliout aid from the Mis- 
sionary Society. This is partly due to the interest 
of the people in the pastor, and also to the business 
prosperity of the town on account of large gov- 
ernment contracts at the quarries, promising work 
for some years. Many working men are to be 
reached by earnest effort. 


OLAMON.—Mr. Fred Feary of Bangor Seminary is 
in charge of the work this summer. The people 
have no good accommodations for worship and 
desire a neat chapel. They have by great effort 
already raised $250, and hope to have the aid of 
friends in increasing the sum. 


WATERBORO.—Outdoor services held Sunday 
afternoon are much enjoyed and well attended. 
They are held on the lawn of Mr. F, P. Knight. The 
Andrew and Philip Brotherhood of Sanford assists. 


West Falmouth has sent a contribution of $25 to 
the relief work of the Red Cross.—-The generous 
sum of over $140 has been raised in Oxford by a 
lecture and musicale for the benefit of the church. 
—Rev. J. L. Quimby of Gardiner is reported ill at 
his brother’s home in Sandwich, N. H. 
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NEwWPoRT.—In the death of Hon. Dexter Richards, 
Aug. 7, the church and community and the State 
have been greatly afflicted. He was widely known 
as a successful business man, a public-spirited 


- citizen and a generous philanthropist. Richards 


Hall at Meriden, and the public library of his 
native town will long stand as noble memorials of 
his generosity. He was a strong and hearty sup- 
porter of the church, deeply interested in the cause 
of education, and a zealous promoter of needed 
reforms. He will long be remembered for his many 
virtues, and his loss is deeply deplored. 

EXETER.—First will improve its edifice by put- 
ting in.a new heating plant, stained glass windows 
—some to be memorials—toilet rooms, and by mak- 
ing certain alterations in the pews, and laying anew 
carpet, at an expense of $2,000._—Phillips. The 
foundations of the new house have been relaid, and 
the work of upbuilding, it is expected, will go on 
rapidly. 

ConcorD.— West. Rev. D. W. Clark has removed 
to South Framingham, Mass., where he plans to de- 
velop 140 acres into a “colony.”’——First. Rev. 
G. H. Reed has already made a large place for him- 
self in the hearts of the people. He is summering 
at Rye Beach. 

Rev. C. P. Mills of Newburyport, Mass., is resting 
in Dunbarton.—— President Morrison of Fairmount 
College, Kansas, has been at Franklin.—Rev. and 
Mrs. B. W. Lockhart of Manchester are revisiting 
Massachusetts for the vacation.—Rev. Cyrus 
Richardson, D. D., bas returned from his Western 
trip and occupied his pulpit at the First Church, 
Nashua, last Sunday. 


Vermont 


BRATTLEBORO.—Center. The trustees have ex- 
tended the leave of absence of Rev. C. O. Day to 
Oct. 1. He is winning high regard as chaplain of 
the First Vermont Regiment, now at Chickamauga. 
Various preachers are occupying his home pulpit 
through August, but Professor Merriam is expected 
to resume his services here Sept. 1. 


ORWELL.—Rev. Benjamin Swift, the pastor, and 
Rev. J. W. Buckham of Crombie St. Church, Salem, 
Mass., exchange pulpits for the month of August. 


Connecticut 


NEPAUG celebrated the semicentennial of the 
organization of the church and the building of the 
house of worship Aug. 10. Among the 700 per- 
sons present were 23 who attended the early dedi- 
cation. The exercises included reminiscences of 
Nepaug, prepared by Rev. Edwin Hall of Auburn, 
N. Y., for this oceasion before his death last June. 
Mr. Hall was pastor here for 15 years, the longest 
term served by any of the 18 pastors who have oc- 
cupied the church. The historical address was 
given by R. M. Olmstead, Esq., of Bakersville, and 
Rev. G. F. Goodenough gave short sketches of the 
pastors. The music was furnished by the choir 
from Bakersville. The meeting house was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers. A collation was 
served by the ladies. 

DANBURY.—First. Rev. A. F. Pierce has. re- 
turned from his vacation trip. He went West as 
far as California and Oregon in attendance at the 
meeting of the National Council, visiting the prin- 
cipal points of interest on the way and taking many 
photographs. Last week he invited the members 
of the church and congregation to meet him in the 
chapel, where he gave an interesting description 
of the country and its products, illustrating his re- 
marks with the photographs. 

NEWINGTON.—Joseph E. Atwood, who was killed 
by accident recently, had been a faitbful member 
of the church for 60 years. He united with the 
church at the same time that three of the present 
deacons did. He was a regular and valued mem- 
ber of the Sunday school. Last year he served as a 
selectman, and, although 75 years of age, never 
had been kept away from the church or from the 
exercise of his duties as a citizen. 


CHESHIRE.—Rev. J. P. Hoyt preached his eighth 
anniversary sermon Aug. 7. His pastorate ex- 
ceeds in length that of all but one of his 20 prede- 
cessors. Nearly 150 persons have been received 
into the church. During his 28 years’ ministry in 
three parishes he has been detained from his pulpit 
only one Sunday by sickness. 

WINDHAM.—Rev. F. H. Mears has resumed work 
after four months of European travel with his wife. 
A reception was given them by the people Aug. 10. 
Rev. B. L. York, who supplied the pulpit during the 
four months, will return to New Haven to finish his 
seminary courze. 

GLASTONBURY.—The death of Enos Porter, on 
the 6th inst., removes the oldest inhabitant of the 
town. He was born in 1807. He was the oldest 
member of the chureb, having united with it in 
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1826, and served it faithfully for nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century. 

HARTFORD.—South welcomed Rev. Dr. E. P. 
Parker back last Sunday from his trip abroad. 
During his six weeks’ absence he visited several 
countries in Europe. He is much improved in 
health. 

CENTERBROOK.—The societies of Centerbrook 
and Ivoryton churches have voted to divide equally 
the sum of $1,600 received from the sale of the par- 
sonage by the mother church some time ago. 


The church at Durham is closed during the ab- 
sence of Rev. W. B. Clark on his vacation.—The 
late Mrs. James Darling left $3,000 in trust, the 
income of which is to be given to the church at 
South Killingly.—Rev. F. D. Sargent of Putnam, 
who attended the 8. 8. convention in London, ar- 
rived home the 10th.-—Rev. E. M. Frary of Chap- 
lin attends the Northfield meetings during his va- 
cation this month. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

The Maine S. S. library has had an addition of 
over 60 volumes.——Rev. W. A. Hobbs of Warsaw 
has gone to northern Michigan for his vacation.— 
Evangelist L. 8. Chafer is supplying the East 
Bloomfield pulpit temporarily while the church has 
no settled pastor.——Fairport used individual com- 
munion cups for the first time at the August com- 
munion. 

New Jersey 

MONTCLAIR.—First. After the adjournment of 
the National Council, Dr. A. H. Bradford, the pas- 
tor, took a trip up into Alaska, returning through 
the British possessions. He met his father, Dr. B. F. 
Bradford of Cedar Grove, at Mt. Desert, where they 
will remain until the first of September. During 
his absence the church has been supplied by a num- 
ber of prominent preachers and the attendance has 
been large. Especially was this the case on the 
evening of July 31, when Chaplain Jones of the 
battleship Texas gave his experience at the battle 
of Santiago. The house was crowded to its utmost 
capacity and the enthusiasm was intense. At the 
close of Chaplain Jones’s address word was sent to 
the pulpit that terms of peace had been arranged 
between the United States and Spain. The audi- 
ence rose to their feet and gave expression to 
their feelings by singing the Doxology twice. 


THE SOUTH 
Maryland 


BALTIMORE. — First continues services during 
part of August, the pastor, Dr. Ballantine, remain- 
ing in the city on account of his wife’s sickness.—— 
Second. The recent treasurer’s report shows more 
money raised now by the church than ever before. 

Canton. A recent outdoor meeting drew a 
good crowd near the meeting house, and afterward 
the people attended the indoor services. July 31a 
mission school was started in a neighborhood a 
mile east of this church. Prospects are good for a 
permanent work. 

Georgia 

ATLANTA.—First has just heard its pastor, Rev. 
H. H. Proctor, tell of the interesting features of his 
trip to the National Council, and the next Sunday 
heard Mrs. Proctor speak of the Endeavor conven- 
tion at Nashville. Memorial services have been 
recently held on a Sunday evening in remembrance 
of one of the leading workers among the young 
men. This church furnishes a lieutenant and two 
privates in the army. 

HAGAN.—Rev. J. B. Fletcher, the leader of Con- 
gregationalism in this section, while preaching at a 
station 20 miles away, was recently shot during the 
delivery of his sermon. His wounds, while painful, 
are not thought to be serious. 


BARTOW.—The Pilgrim Conference, which met 
here not long ago, united by vote with the South- 
east Conference. Rey. J. B. Fletcher was made 
moderator and Prof. N. H. Alford scribe. 


Florida 


KEY WEs?T.—First, Gen. 0. O. Howard stopped 
over a few days en route for Santiago. He visited 
and had a personal word with every man in the hos- 
pitals and visited some of the ships. Rev. Charles 
Herald of Brooklyn, who went South at Mr. D. L. 
Moody’s request to work during August in Key 
West among the sailors and soldiers, has been 
greeted by large crowds. Ata recent Sunday night 
* service in the Congregatienal church extra chairs 
were used. The service was an uplift. Many 
soldiers and sailors filed up after the service of their 
own accord to shake hands with the speaker. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


BuRTON.—The pastor has returned from a six 
weeks’ vacation and resumed work Aug. 1. His 
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Western trip included the council and Yellowstone 
Park. The prayer meetings were sustained re- 
markably during his absence. Over 20 members 
have been received since Jan. 1. The women have 
money with which to paint the parsonage, and the 
church is prospering in all lines. It mourns the 
loss of Mrs. Sarah Hotchkiss, a member for 67 
years and a Sunday school teacher for 63 years. 


KIRTLAND.—Rev. U. C. Bosworth, with the help 
of his wife, is reaching every corner of the town- 
ship with Sunday schools and preaching stations. 
Evangelist Reed has just aided him in special meet- 
ings at the Park’s schoolhouse, and 41 cards were 
signed with some genuine conversions. 


CHARDON.—Reyv. Samuel Simpson, the new pas- 
tor, is giving eminent satisfaction. He was called 
after supplying a month as the only candidate, and 
the church is heartily and entirely united. 

Illinois 
{For Chicago news see page 227.) 

RANTOUL has been greatly encouraged since Rev. 
A. P. Orth came the first of the year. A good par- 
sonage has been erected and its cost fully met. 
Congregations are showing gains. 


Brimfield is gaining under Rev. W. H. Jordan, as 
recent accessions show.—Rev. Frederic Bowen 
and family of La Harpe are at Bay View, Mich., for 
rest. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Brightwood is united and ac- 
tive under the lead of Rev. E. W. Murray. Gratify- 
ing success has attended recent financial plans. 
All current bills are met, and a payment has been 
made on the building indebtedness. The women 
arranged to feed a portion of the throng attending 
the L. A. W. meeting. Rev. 0. C. Helming of Atch- 
ison, Kan., is spending August with relatives 
here.——Trinity. A recent entertainment in be- 
half of the choir netted $35. 


ForRT WAYNE.—Plymouth. A committee of 100 
are pushing for the enforcement of the Sunday 
laws. Rev. J. 8. Ainslie, with the Methodist pas- 
tor, has taken an active part in bringing to punish- 
ment open violators of the saloon law. The city 
has been districted, sub-committees are appointed, 
and affidavits made to bring about court action. 
Cases are being appealed, and friends of righteous- 
ness are fighting the battle for a clean city. 


PORTER has been recently provided with new 
pulpit furniture and carpet, lamps and communion 
table. Furnessville, an out-station, is prospering. 
A present of $24 cash came recently to Rev. 
Thomas Smith from the brethren there. Mrs. 
Smith has also been rememberéd. There is no 
other preaching service in English in either place. 

RIDGEVILLE—Rev. George Hindley preached his 
farewell sermon, Aug. 14, and left the same week 
with his family for Elk River, Minn. This closed 
a@ year’s pastorate. Rev. J. C. Smith will supply 
the remainder of August, the Free Baptist people 
uniting in the worship. 

Alexandria has become incorporated.——Ross 
has engaged Dr. W. B. Worrell of Hobart to supply 
the pulpit. 

Michigan 

DETROIT.—Mt. Hope has held its last services in 
the meeting house before it is closed for altera- 
tions. A new Sunday school and ladies’ room will 
be in the addition. Dr. Childs, a member of the 
chureh, has been appointed contract surgeon in 
the army. He has already started to Tampa, and 
will doubtless proceed to Santiago. 

SHAFTSBURY’S work progresses finely, with 
good attendance. Building of the new house will 
commence at once. The pastor, Rev. T. H. War-. 
ner, was given a donation recently. 

Wisconsin 

MADISON.—Pilgrim Chapel. The young women 
gave a recent ice cream sociable for the benefit of 
the hospital fund of the soldier boys of Company G. 
A net gain of $100 was the result, part of which 
was sent on at once. 

In Hancock Mr. Breeze, a young man from the 
Northwestern University has succeeded to the pas- 
torate.——Medford, a new enterprise that opens 
very hopefully, is manned by Rev. Jesse Sarles, 
who with his wife began work Aug. 7. 

THE WEST 
lowa 

HARLAN.—A 30 x 26 ft. addition will be made to 
the edifice to accommodate increased work. Dur- 
ing the summer the young men take charge of the 
evening services half the time. Rev. Clifford Snow- 
den, the pastor, is successful in interesting young 
men. 

Tlinnesota 

PARK RAPIDs.—While the minister, Rev. R. W. 

Harlow, was in the hospital for surgical treatment 
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his son, W. H. Harlow, suddenly died. During the 
absence of the pastor, whose health is stil] poor, 
the church has prospered under Rev. Allen Clark, 
Ai an out-station, Dorset, it is proposed to build, 
Through the efforts of Rev. W. J. Conard, a former 
pastor who has been spending his vacation here, a 
Sunday school has been organized at Badoura, 25 
miles distant, which promises to grow into a churep, 

PELICAN Rapips.—During the pastorate of Rey, 
E. P. Crane, just closed, a large share of the debt to 
the C. C. B.S. has been paid. The church wil] not 
seek another pastor till the building has been re. 
paired. 

BENSON.—Work has been opened by Rev. J, [, 
Knott at DeGraff and Lake Hazel, neither of which 
had any religious service previously. The former 
is a railway point. 

BELVIEW.—New families have come in, and the 
building bas been renovated. A week night service 
is sustained at Sacred Heart. 

Kansas 

DUNLAP, with its two branches, Big Jobn ane % 
Sunnyside, though at present pastorless, is cheered 
by the desire of the out-stations to continue hearty 
co-operation, though they could procure services 
from another quarter. Thus the field is extensive 
and capable of early self-support. 

MILFORD.—At the close of a morning service in 
July Rev. W. C. Sanford, the pastor, suddenly lost 
his voice and narrowly escaped a stroke of apo 
plexy. “His condition is improving, but he will be 
obliged to give up preaching and study for the 
present. 

TOPEKA.—Central. For about two months, end. 
ing Sept. 1, Evangelist W. C. Veazie is supplying 
in the absence of the pastor, Rev. C. M. Sheldon, 
He calls on every family in the congregation. Un- 
usual spiritual interest is being manifested. 

Kansas City.—Bethel, which carries on a res 
cue mission, is out of debt to Aug. 1, and is doing 
useful work. Rev. Emanuel Richards will con- 
tinue to preach till Nov. 1. 

CARBONDALE.—Rev. J. W. Hardy has resigned 
the pastorate. The church has increased in strength 
and influence during his service and parts with him 
regretfully. 

Nebraska 

LINCOLN.—First. Rev. W. H. Manss, formerly 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, has re 
ceived a unanimous call to succeed Rev. Lewis 
Gregory as pastor of this church. He has been 
supplying here for several months and his work has 
commended him to the people. 

MorsE BuvuFF.—Some of the 8. 8. children, led 
by a little Bohemian girl, have contributed ten 
cents each for Spanish Testaments. 


North Dakota 


DAWSON AND TAPPAN.—During the two years’ 
pastorate of Rev. M. D. Reid, which closed Aug, 7, 
he has gained a strong hold on the community and 
has rendered valuable service in suppressing the 
illegal sale of liquor. 

ForMAN.—Rev. Stephen Williams, who has five 
preaching points, exchanges during August with 
Rev. Messrs. G. B. Barnes of Wahpeton and 6.8. 
Bascom of Hankinson. 


South Dakota 


Rapip City.—The church lost $500 worth of 
property by fire Aug. 2. The loss of the pastor, 
Rev. J. W. Barron, is estimated at $200. This in- 
cluded a buggy. At the recent celebration by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of its 20th anniversary each 
charter member received a souvenir of Haviland 
china. 

ABERDEEN has laid the foundation walls of its 
edifice and has let the contract for enlarging and 
otherwise improving its building. Considerations 
of health have led Rev. H. M. Case to decline his 
call to this pastorate. 

REVILLO.—Rev. Thomas Thompson and his wife 
are visiting old parishioners in various ‘ields and 
combining evangelistic work with rest. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


SAN FRANCI8CO.—Park. On the departure of 
Rev. J. B. Orr, the retiring pastor, who goes 0 & 
Santa Cruz, the church presented him with # 
Smith-Premier typewriter at a farewell reception. * 
The people first worshiped ‘in their new edifice 
Aug 7. The dedication service has been post 
poned.— Mariner's bas repainted its edifice within 
and without, and tastefully renovated the audi- 
torium, as a surprise for its pastor, Rev. Joseph 
Rowell, on his return from the East. Mr. Rowell 
came here forty years ago, and has served this 
church with great zeal and devotion. 
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BECK WITH.—This little town, where a Congre- 


gational edifice was dedicated a few weeks ago, 
has just been devastated by fire, only four build- 
ings, including the meeting house, remaining. The 
flames spread so 1 apidly that scarce anything was 
saved, and the people, many of them our own mem- 
pers, are homeless and destitute of everything, 


especially clothing. 


Supplies addressed to Rev. 


J, K. Harrison, Y. M.C. A, Building, San Francisco, 
will be forwarded promptly. 

RIVERSIDE.—A farewell service was recently 
tendered Mr. A. A. Butler, the esteemed organist, 
who goes East to resume musical study. 


Washington 


SEATILE.—Edgewater has received missionary 
aid for several years from Eliot Church, Newton, 
Mass., and was much pleased and helped this sea- 
son by a visit from the pastor of that church, Dr. 


W. H. Davis. 


Mrs. Kellogg of the W. H. M. A. 


was also present at the same service. The pastor, 
Rev. J. T. Nichols, is taking his vacation at Free- 


town, Mass. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Accessions to the Churches 


- Carrier. 


Conf. 
NEW JERSEY 


Bound Brook, = 
Glen Ridge, — 


NEW YORK 


Bridgewater, 6 
Warsaw, 5 
NORTH CAROLINA 


=| 


Bethel, 
Southern Pines, 
OKLAHOMA 


Kingfisher, 

Seward, 

Wellston, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hudson, 
Ree Heights, 


VERMONT 


cowl | 


re) 


Orwell, 
Richunded, 
St. Johnsbury, Cen- 


er, 
North, 
Wolcott, 


WISCONSIN 
Baraboo, 
genous, ille, 
New London, 
Union, 
Union’ Grove, 
Washburn, 


OTHER CHURCHES 


Concord, N.H., 
South, 

Harmon, Col, 

Junction city, Kan., — 

pamene. O- a 

Liberal, ¢ 

Meadville, 1 Pa, Park _ 


aininedpols, Miaun., 
Forest Heights 

Providence, R. a 
Plymouth, 

Sherman, Tex. - 

Siloam Springs,Ark., 

Churches with less 
than three, 


seo “10 


| m | trots 


tine 6 


Conf., 310; Zot., 576. 
Conf., 8,367; Tot., 15,436. 


Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA 
Lakeviev 3 
Los An geles, East _ 
a 16 16 
5 13 
Mills” ¢ ollege, , ee 
CONNECTICUT 
Ivoryton, 3 9 
Meriden, Center, 2 3 
New Britain, First, 17 23 
Washington, — 4 
ILLINOIS 
Brimfield, 56 65 
Chicago, Covenant, — 16 
Lake View, i -¢ 
Lincoli Park, 4 6 
Millard Ave., aes 
Park Manor, 8 10 
Union Park, 5 65 
University, — 21 
Clifton, 3 3 
Elburn, — $ 
INDIANA 
Brightwood, 3 3 
Cardonia, 4 4 
Centra! 4 4 
E. Chicago, . ee 
Grassie Valley 5 65 
Indianapolis, Trin- 
ity, —- 8 
1OWA 
Eldon, 
Elkader, ; 
MeGreyor, 6 6 
Radclitfe 3 3 
Sloan 4 9 
Westfietd, — 15 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boylston, 3 4 
Monson, 48 50 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Brewster, 17 19 
t. Hope, —- 3 
sasiog Pilgrim, ,.. 2 
Stanton, 4 4 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City, Clsde, 6 10 
8t. Louis, Ch. of Re- 
deemer, 4 4 
Total since Jan. 1. 
ABERCROMBIE, Ralph H. 
and second Chs., Brookfiel 


Memorial Ch., 


Calls 
W. Newbury, Vt., to First 


Baap to 


Port Huron, Mich. 


Tot. 


15 


an 


mel Cehwor 


rer) 


sow 


— 
Om Oe OD 


on ~ 
oo 8 AOS 


rer 


id. fon, 0. to begin Se “4 - 
BRUNDAGE, Birchard F., Galion, ¢€ 


CASE, Horatio 'M., Emmetsburg, Io., Tena acceptance 


of call to Aberdeen, 8 
EELLSs, D. 
EGG! EUSTON, 


cepts, and has begu 
EMERSON, Bad 
anotler ye 

FARQ! HAR, Robt. W., 


Hassalo St. Ch., Portland, Ore., where 
ccepts 
to remain another year at Leaven- 


serving as pastor. 
FENN — H., 
worth, 

FESSE S DEN, Wm. C., 
and New Boston, Mass. 
— rey 


Lenora an 


. D. 
Cal., to Granite Falls, Wt 
— ~ Aurora, O., 


ork. 
C. “te remain at Glen Ullin, N, 


to Claridon. 


Ac- 
D ” 


to the permanent pastorate of 


e has been 


Andover Sem., to Sandisfield 
ece 


c i 
a Gaylora, Kan., to Kirwin. 


HOF! AIA, John H., Littleton, N. H., to New Haven, 


Vt. Acc 


JAMES, Horace P., Colfax, Wn.. to The Dalles, Ore. 


LEONARD, G 


to Menas 


ha, Wis. 


Accepts. 


LIND HOLM, lat L. T., Michigan city, nd., to Swe- 


dish Ch 


Easton. 
MANSS, Wa. 


MORELAN YD, Miss 
another year. Accepts. 
NELSON, Nels L, 

POLING, Dan’l 


ROLI LINK, ae H., 


, Mass. Acce 
 formeriy of Ch. 0} 
il., to First oy’ Lincoln, Neb., where he is 8 
MEVIS, La Gari isle, 
is Mary 


Mass., to Townsend. 


of Redeemer, Chicago, 
applying ing. 


-9 tO remain-at McLean, i 


“Lake and North Fork, Wis., to 
Swedish mission church at Ellsworth. 


1 V., Albany, Ore., to The Dalles. 
Audover Sem. +, to Blackstone, 


Ma 
SAUNDE Ks. s Hacry L., to Wellston, Ok!., where he has 


been supplying. 


“ 4 E s, pp tony E., Yale Sem., to Medford, Wis.. 


stv SON, Sam'l, spamesetn, to Chardon, 0. 


and has b un Wo 


SINGER, Edwin Ya igaformenl 


8.8 Society for 
Central Cal. Accey 


STEVENS, Frank 
miuster Ch.. § ni! 
TAGGART, Geo or 


wiisslssippt a Ave. di. Portland, same Sta 
. N. H., to Freetown, As- 
wt . 


PO. janes, 


sonet P 


missionary under 


Ac- 


Accepts 


the 


ashington and Idaho, to 
supcrintendency of naler work in Northern and 


«First Ch., Sedalia, Mo., to West- 


e 
S Heaverton and Tualatin, Ore., to 
te. ‘Accepts. 
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arene 


BASCOM, Geo. S., Hankinson, N 

CAMERON, John H., Bristol tnd Paris, Wis. 
AN } "Pelican Ra an.” Minn. 

HARDY. Jas. W. , Garbo ndale, 

MEINERT. D D. {omelius, Token. W 


PRIOR Columbia, 8. D., to take effect Nov. 1. 
REID, Matt 1 tt. > “Dawson — Tappan, 8. D. 
RICE, Austin, Forest Gro 


TOWER, Chas. E., silver ' Creek & and Keck, Io. 
WISEL, Ira W., Hillsdale, Okl. 


Dismissions 
VAN DYKE, Paul, Edwards Ch., Northampton, Mass. 


Churches Organized 


UNION, Wis., 10 July. Eight members. 
WESTFIELD, Io., 12 July, 15 members. 


Miscellaneous 
BATES, Jas. A., recently of Randolph, Vt., is supply- 
in) at &. Royaiston, Mass. 
, has 1 his resid from Middle- 


DEAN, W iz 
ae Vt. Re 0 Grane, Mass. 

Bertha J., of Orient, Io., an ordained 
minioter Mars. a faithfal "worker, will preach for. the 
church at Elliott the oosaing year. 

GORDON, Wm. C., recently pastor of First Ch., Mich- 
igan City, Ind. has remvuved to 5618 Drexel Boule- 
vard, Ch 

GRIGGS 
ville, ct., 

o ee resented him with an albun quilt. 

ov. ER ‘ON, Joseph, formerly of Oleander, Cal., more 
recently ih En and, will return to California early in 
oil teniber, and can be addressed at Fill 

UELS, Benj., is supplying at lag Minn. 





Leverett 8., just before leaving for Terry- 
received a call from bis Ivoryton friends, 








A PoInT WELL TAKEN.—Any one who wants to 
secure an odd bureau to go with a brass or iron bed- 
stead will certainly be interested in the announce- 
met of the Paine Furniture Company in another 
column. What they say there is perfectly true. 
It is sometimes very difficult to secure a single odd 
bureau without paying an extra price, on the ex- 
cuse that it separates a set of furniture. By ar- 
ranging to produ :e odd bureaus for this especial 
need the Paine company is doing a real service to 
the public. 














Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE Adirondack State Park comprises a terri- 
tory nearly seventy-five miles square, all dedicated 
to pleasure. Why not plan to have your vacation 
include this wonderful playground? Full informa- 
tion at 260 Washington Street, Boston. 


As a@ shopping stop-over-city Boston is to the 
southern and western sojourners to New England 
seashore and mountain retreats what Paris is to 
the American tourist in Europe in many things, and 
Boston hotels are not excelled anywhere. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s stock has attracted connois- 
seurs in china and glass from every point in the 
Union, and it was never so rich in what has been 
assembled from original sources in Europe and the 
Orient as now. 


It is for You 


America’s Createst Medicine Wiil 
Do You Cood. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is prepared by experi- 
enced pharmacists, who know the nature and 
quality of all the ingredients used and who by 
careful study and experiment have combined 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla the best remedial 
agents in the vegetable kingdom. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the foe to all disease germs. 
It purifies and enriches the blood and builds 
up and vitalizes the whole system. It will do 
you wonderful good. Try it. 


Hood’s 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 











Sarsa- 
parilla 


Sold by all 





druggists. $1; six for $5. Get only Hood’s, 
’ are the best after-dinner 
Hood Ss Pills pills, aid digestion. 26c. 





The Congregationalist’s Publications. 





How to Incorporate a Church 


A full statement of the laws, 
minute directions as to the steps 
to be taken. The Congre- 
gationalist Handbook Series, 
No. 19. Price 10 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Congregational House, Boston. 





BUREAU ONLY. 





price. 


steads. 





Any furniture house will sell you a bureau to 
go with a brass bedstead, but in the majority of 
cases it will be an old, odd bureau left over on 
their hands. 
bureau only, it will be always at a much higher 


If they break a set to sell you the 


Our business is so large that we make a special 
line of bureaus to accompany brass gnd iron bed- 
We show 70 different patterns in all sizes, 
shapes and woods. 

Bear in mind that these are not odds and ends 
of old stock, nor do they belong to any set. 
designed and made solely to use with brass beds. 
they cost much less than we could afford to sell such 
a bureau if it were taken from any regular set. 
save money by this method. 


They are 
And 


You 


The pattern prpitel in the engraving is only one of a great number of new 
studies that we have erected on our floors this month. You should see them 


if possible. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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A Prayer 


Almighty God! eternal source 
Of every arm we dare to wield, 
Be thine the thanks as thine the force, 
On reeling deck or stricken field ; 
The thunder of the battle hour 
Is but the whisper of thy power. 


Thine is our wisdom, thine our might; 
O, give us more than strength and skill, 
The calmness born of sense and right, 
Heroic competence of will 
To keep the awful tryst with death, 
To know thee in the cannon’s breath. 


By thee was given the thought that bowed 
All hearts upon the victor deck, 
When high above the battle’s shroud 
The white flag fluttered o’er the wreck, 
And thine the hand that checked the cheer 
In that wild hour of death and fear. 


O Lord of love! be thine the grace 

To teach amid the wrath of war 
Sweet pity for a humbled race, 

Some thought of those in lands afar, 
Where sad-eyed women vainly yearn 
For those who never shall return. 


Great Master of earth’s mighty school, 
Whose children are of every land, 
Inform with love our alien rule, 
And stay us with thy warning hand 
If, tempted by imperial greed, 
We in thy watchful eyes exceed, 


That, in the days to come, O Lord, 
When we ourselves have passed away, 
And all are gone who drew the sword, 
The children of our breed may say, 
These were our sires who, doubly great, 
Could strike yet spare the fallen state. 
—8. Weir Mitchell, in Harper’s Weekly. 





Education 


—— The theological seminary of the (Lu- 
theran) Ursinus College at Collegeville, Pa., 
will move to Philadelphia in September in 
order to take advantage of the opportunities 
of training offered by the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the openings for study and ex- 
perience afforded by the city. 

—— Harvard University provides courses 
for the study of education and for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers, beginning with 
the opening of the coming college year, and 
has arranged to give students in these courses 
opportunities to teach for practice under di- 
rection in Newton, Medford and Brookline. 
The courses include lectures on the introduc- 
tion to and history of educational theory, or- 
ganization and management of public schools, 
the system of city schools and methods of 
teaching particular branches. 

— Doane College, Nebraska, sent its first 
graduate in 1877 to Andover Seminary. The col- 
lege has now two graduates, one in the Senior 
and one in the Middle Class at Andover, and 
two others are expecting to enter the Junior 
Class next month. Thus Doane probably will 
be represented in Andover next year by as 
many students as Oberlin, Dartmouth or 
Bowdoin. Doane is one of the Western col- 
leges which has steadily advanced from its 
beginning, standing for Christian character, 
solid service and high scholarship. It has 
already amply justified the support it has re- 
ceived from its friends, and illustrates ad- 
mirably the wisdom of giving, with due dis- 
crimination, to the support of Christian in- 
stitutions of learning in the West. 





Liberality Versus Catholicity 


Bishop F. D. Huntington, in his recent 
Episcopal charge to his diocesan convention, 
uttered some plain truths which are receiving 
far less attention than they deserve. Not only 
in religious affairs, but in the administration 
of government, in business and in social rela- 
tions public confidence suffers because it is 
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more popular to excuse unbelief than to de- 
mand righteousness. Bishop Huntington said: 


Reactions against intolerance and per- 
secution have conspired with certain dem- 
ocratic political influences to put upon 
the plausible term “liberality” a sinis- 
ter interpretation. In the kingdom of 
God liberality is not to be mistaken for 
catholicity. Truth is positive. Doctrine 
is definite. The creed supposes and admits 
no glossary. ‘‘Thou shalt’ and “Thou 
shalt not” are God’s words. The order 
of the world stands in them. Ebal and 
Gerizim never interchange their places. 
The grace of amiability lies outside of the 
limits of loyalty to the body and its head. 
Trustees are not given liberty to be ac- 
commodating with their trust. The gos- 

el is a gospel of judgment. It says retri- 

ution, punishment, obey, just as plainly 
as it says mercy, love, pity, forbearance. 
Its voice when it says, ‘Honor my com- 
mandments or suffer,” is quite as loud as 
when it says, ‘Be good and you will be 
happy.” : ; 

Now, unless I am deceived by the testi- 
mony of responsible men, civilians of all 
professions, educators, students, manag- 
ers of corporations, heads of families, 
speaking in deliberate hours and unpreju- 
diced moods, this great bond of human 
well-being, obedience to law, is relaxed 
and weakened more and more up and 
down the entire social scale. All sorts of 
serious people speak of the deterioration 
as an indisputable fact—a fact seen in 
the manners of both sexes, in households, 
in criminal courts, in prisons, in riots, in 
legislatures. The obstinate fallacy of 
weak minds and tough consciences is re- 
peated and is og its worst. Has the 
ministry of the Church of Christ any 
clearer duty than to bear its downright, 
fearless witness against this threatening 
degeneracy, in all its fashions and degrees * 











How to Get People to Go to 
Church in Summer 


The Church Economist offered a prize for 
the best article on this subject. The prize 
was awarded to Rev. J. D. Phelps, Buffalo, 
N. Y. His suggestions, which follow, are val- 
uable for increasing church attendance at all 
seasons of the year. His points are these: 


1. Resolve to do it by the help of God. 

2. Consult with your official brethren, 
and get them interested in the matter. 

3. Arrange an attractive program of 
themes for morning and evening services, 
a strictly adhere to your published 
plan. 

4, Preach thirty minutes in the morn- 
ing and twenty minutes in the evening. 

5. Preach without notes, committing 
to memory your outline. 

6. Preach practical, spiritual sermons, 
illustrating and emphasizing Scriptural 
truths. 

7. Stick to the thoughts and ideas that 
you have believed the longest and know 
the best. 

8. Preach new sermons, from the text 


own. 

9. Do not tell many stories, but illus- 
trate by supposing a case, as Jesus did. 

10. Preach to the children in every 
sermon. 

11. Besprightly, earnest and conversa- 
tional in your style. Talk with the audi- 
ence. 

12. Make pastoral calls. Make them 
short, cheerful, and make much of the 
children. 

13. Learn the names of your people, 
and especially those of the children, and 
take great pains to recognize them every- 
where. 

14, Send out occasionally a pastoral 
letter, and mail with a two-cent stamp. 

15. Have much soul-stirring music. 
Have a leader for your choir. 

16. See to it that every stranger is wel- 
come, and invited to come agaiv. Takea 
hand in this work yourself. 

17. Make the best men of your church, 
both old and young, ushers. 

18. Make announcement of services 
and themes in the newspapers, but let an- 
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other’s lips do all the praising. Do not 
add any honorary titles to — name in 
church notices; plain John Smith, pastor, 
is sufficient. 

19. Have a modern sexton, who will 
keep the church clean, attractive and wel] 
ventilated. 

20. Recognize the family and social 
life of the community, and urge the ladies 
of the church to do much parish calling, 

21. Don’t scold, don’t gossip, don’t ex. 
hort, avoid cant; reason, make appeals, 
present Christ, and always do your best, 
asking the Master to aid you. 








For General Debility 
Use Horsford’s' Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. R. D. FAIREX, New Orleans, La., says: “| 
have almost universally seen good effects produced 
by it in diseases of the male organs of generation, 
general debility and pulmonary diseases.” 


Handsome China 
Bric-a-Brac 


By steamship “ Trojan” from Antwerp, 
the “ Sardinia ” from Hamburg, the “ Vic- 
torian” from Liverpool, the “Lenox” 
from Hong Kong, and the “ Empress of 
China ” from Yokohama, we have landed 
importations from the best potteries in 
Europe and the Orient, including— 








Superb Designs of 


Table China 
Complete Dinner 


Services, Luncheon 
Sets and Course Sets 

Minton China and 

Coalport China, also 

Royal Worcester of 

Costly Decorations 
Large Plant Pots 
and Pedestals. 
Handsome Pitchers. 
Historical China 
Plates. 
Rich Bridal Gift 
China. 

Rich Cut Glass. 

Rare Bric-a-Brac— 

unusual specimens, 

including superb 

Paintings on Porce- 

lain from Vienna, 

also beautiful Old 

Blue Delft Plaques, 

$20 to $150. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


- CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS, 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 


—Visitors will find in the Art Pottery 
Rooms, 3d floor—the Dinner Set Dept. 
—the Glass Dept.—and the Lamp Dept. 
—extensive exhibits. All grades from 
the ordinary to the most expensive 
classes of ware. 


— 








REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 
.. . SB FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


Stained Glass 
Church ana = * 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 
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The Business Outlook 

The close of another week finds the same 
tone of supreme confidence in finance and 
commercial affairs that has been previously 
noted. The fall trade has started and busi- 
ness men are highly encouraged with the re- 
sults up to date. Thecountry is full of money 
and it looks as though there would be heavy 
gold imports this fall. The ending of the 
Spanish war should prove an excellent thing 
for general business ; it should revive and 
stimulate all industries, particularly those 
which have been most affected by the war. 

In Wall Street the utmost bullish tone 
prevails and conservative men are prophesy- 
ing a repetition of the boom in stocks of 
1879-81. Railroads have been re-organized 
and are now starting out with a clean slate; 
little new mileage has been built in recent 
years ; the crop conditions are splendid; and 
the whole country is prosperous. These condi- 
tions foreshadow a much higher level for 
security values than any which have been 
seen for over ten years. The acquirement of 
additional territory by the United States as a 
result of the war will furnish an attractive 
outlet for American capital and at the same 
time swell the market for our products. 

The iron and steel trade shows good im- 
provement, with prospects for a further in- 
crease in the demand. The foreign demand 
for American cereals has again jumped up- 
wards; the prospects for an active season in 
lumber are bright and cotton goods are ina 
little more satisfactory position. Railroad 
earnings still show fair gains in spite of the 
fact that current figures compare with very 
large earnings a year ago. In the Boston stock 
market gold mining stocks are coming into 
favor again. Cochiti seems to be the best and 
cheapest of the lot. It sells at $10 now and is 
talked for $25 on the payment of quarterly 
dividends of fifty cents per share. 


Risibles 
INHERITED 
“That young man over there is Lieut.-Gen- 
eral Bigboy. He has a brilliant military rec- 
ord.” ‘Really?’ ‘*You bet! His father 
fought in two wars and was wounded three 
times; his uncle was a major-general, his 
grandfather a Revolutionary hero, and several 
of his ancestors were with Wellington, Crom- 
well and the Black Prince, respectively.’ 
FOUR SIGHTED 
Wife: “If Will goes to college you’ll have 
to support him only four years before he fin- 





ishes, dear.” Husband: ‘I don’t mind that 
somuch.” Wife; ‘*Then why do you hesi- 
tate?’’ Husband: “I was thinking of the 


four years after he gets through.’ 
NOT 80 BAD 

A most inveterate and culpable punster said 
that the capture of Santiago proved to be a 
Cervera undertaking than had been supposed 
a Weyler go. 

SOUND BUT NOT KIND 

Anxious Mother (to newly married son): 
“How is it that you have so much trouble 
with your housekeeping? You told me your 
wife could cook.” Son; “Shecan.” “Then 
what’s the matter?” “She won’t.” 

OF NECESSITY 

“The man I marry,” said the blonde widow, 
“must be a hero.” 
“He will be,” remarked the savage bache- 
or. 

A FACT 

Cora: ‘When can a woman be said to have 

Teached an uncertain age? ”’ 


Merrit’; ‘‘ When there can no longer be any 
uncertainty about it.’’ 
SYNONYMOUS 


“This is the parlor, eh?’ remarked the 

real estate agent, who was looking over the 

“Yes,” replied old man Kidder, “ but 

T usually call it the 6ourt room—I’ve got seven 
daughters, you know.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


DO FOR BOTH 


“T asked thetwins how they were.” “‘ What 
did they say?” ‘* About the same.’ ”’ 


* DISCRIMINATING 


Insurance Agent: “ We can’t insure you.’ 

Applicant : “* Why not?” 

Agent: “‘ You’re ninety-four years old.’’ 

Applicant: ‘*What of it ? Statistics show 
that fewer men die at ninety-four than at any 
other age.’’ 





The greatest miracle that I know of is that 
of my conversion. I was dead, and I live; I 
was blind, and I see; I was a slave, and I am 
free; I was an enemy of God, and I love him. 
Prayer, the Bible, the society of Christians— 
these were to me a source of profound ennui, 
while now it is the pleasures of the world that 
are a weariness to me, and piety is the source 
of all my joy. Behold the miracle! and if 
God has been able to work that one, there are 
none of which he is not capable.— Vinet. 





Important Meetings to Come 


Y. M. C. A. Encampment, Northfield, Mass., June 
380-Sept. 1. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 
6-Aug. 27. 

Christian Workers General Conference, North- 
field, Mass., July 29-Aug. 18. 

American Association for the Advancenient of 
Science (50th anniversary), Boston, Aug. 22-27. 

Second Annual Conference of Christian Workers, 
Fitzwilliam, N. H., Aug. 28-Sept. 4. 

Open and Institutional Church League, Pilgrim 
Church, Worcester, Mass., Noy. 2, 3. 


Massachusetts Interdenominational Sunday 


School Convention, Worcester, Oct. 4-6. 











Deaths 
The notices of deaths is twenty- ents. Each 
eddussonal tes, tas conch, te i Sght wovte toe tens. The 
money should be sent with the no 





BETTS—In Cleveland, Aug. 1, Elizabeth Barker, wife 


of Rev. E. M. Betts. 


JACKSON—In Boston, July 16, Lewis D. Jackson. 
PERRY—In_ Danvers, Martha Putnam, wife of Wallace 


P. Perry, formerly a teacher in Berea College, Ken- 
tucky, in the 42d year of her age. 


STEPHENS—In Wakefield, July 23, Mary Matilda 


Stephens, recently of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and for- 
merly of Colorado, aged 54 yrs., 3 mos., 12 dys. 

TRACY—In Lansing, Mich., March 18, Alice Hewitt 
Dana, widow of Stephen Tracy, M.D., of Andover, 
Mass., aged 83 yrs. 
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Did anybody anywhere 
ever object to a Macbeth 
lamp-chimney ? 

But get the Number made 
for yourlamp. Get the Index, 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


UNABLE TO SEE 


FROM 


ECZEMA 


I suffered with Eczema of the worst kind, 
my face and neck down to my shoulders were 
one inflammation, was not able to see out of 
my eyes for quite a while, and was unable 
tosleep for weeks, on account of the severe 
pain, which nearly drove me insane. My face 
and neck were swollen and made me look 
hideous. Had three doctors at different times, 
and not one of them could relieve me of my 
pain, swelling, and blotches. I used three 
bottles of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, four boxes 
CuTIcuRA (ointment), three cakes of CuTI- 
cuRA SoAP, and my friends and one of the 
doctors are surprised, and asked, “ Who cured 
you?” and I tell them quickly, “CuTIcURA 
REMEDIEs.” J. V. KAFKA, 

March 4, 1897. 33 Schole St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bold th tthe world. Porrer D. arvC. Corr. 
Bole Prope, Boston. * How to Cure Skin Diseases,” free. 








fe ttificial Human Byes 


andrew. LLOY Dito, 


<-* 323 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church, Boston 









J. W. WILLIAMS, 


Of Otis Street, Medford, was cured by 


JUDD’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS 


Sold by G. C. GOODWIN 
50 cts. by Mail. 


and he is not afraid to say so. 
& Co. and WEEKS & PoTTER Co. 














ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
& -varg 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 





— ET us send you a pamphlct 
giving information con- 
cerning paint—the kind that lasts. 


from Pure White Lead 


and Pure Linseed Oil. 
Pamphlet also contains samples 
of colors or shades made with 


Lead (see list of 


brands) and Tinting Colors, and 


directions for mixing 


DAVIB-CHAMBERS 

encores 

_ ANCHOR } ciocinnat 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIO ° 

Bae It is made 

. BROOKLYN Now Tesh. 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN } catenge. 

Ms ico Pure White 
St. Louis. 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

rae Loives full 

MORLEY == Cieveland. £ 

SALEM Salem, Mass. . 

cums ee“ and applying them. 

E=ZNTUCEY Louisville. 


National Lead C»., roo 


William St.. New York. 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.— FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this magazine. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Oo., Larkin 8t., Buffalo,N.¥. 





“THOUGHTLESS FOLKS 
HAVE THE HARDEST 
WORK,” BUT QUICK- 
WITTED PEOPLE USE... 


SAPOLIO 





WILLIAMS 


Jersey 


Cream 
Toilet Soap 


Absolute Purity 


Softness 
Richness of Lather 


Delicacy of Perfume 


Careful ee 
Thorough Medication 
MAKE IT 


“The Perfection 
of Toilet Soap.” 


Sample cake mailed to any address on 
receipt of 2cts. Full sized cake, 15 cts. 
Address Dept. G 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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This Beautiful Picture to Every Reader 
of THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


| will send ile 


- 







FREE 


BE 


m { 
of these WISE! 
Pictures. i 
Free | | : 
upon receipt f ' ’ os USE THE y 


of 25 Best 
Soap wrapper | 
Trade-marks, ) : 





or ten 1776 
Soap Powder . 
Trade-marks, * 


or the , ” 

coupons 4 

found in the S 

cans of our S IT 

Best Baking oe 

Powder. ct 

Inelose 2c. 3 

stamp for ag Se PAYS! 
| postage. 4 Sa al TS a his 

“a : bi a 


| 
| 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘Colored Panel, 14x28. “DON’T BE AFRAID.” 


B.T.BABBITT’S BEST SOAP 


1776 SOAP POWDER 


Address ‘‘ Dept. G.,’’ P. 0. Box 2917, New York City 


& 
4 BEST! 








To Build 


a business as solid 
as the pyramids 
demands the most 
reliable dealing, and 
a lifetime of faith- 
ful service. Three 
Generations of New Englanders have 
traded with us, evidently to their 
complete satisfaction. If anything is 
wanted for the home or for gifts in 


China, Glass, Silver and Lamps 


we are confident of your complete sat- 
isfaction, also.’ Reliable goods at any 
price limit. 


Abram French Co. 


89-91-93 Franklin St. 


Cor. Devonshire. 
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Babies 
Thrive Ont. 3 
Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


LirTLe Boox “INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 
Should be in Every House. 





















NY. CONDENSED MILK. CO. 
_ NEW YORK. 















